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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In April 1980, tiie Public Library Association (PLA) introduced its first 
planning manual, A Planning Process for Public Libraries, Two years later, 
Output Measures for Public Libraries was published. Through the early 
1980s, PLA conducted a major promotion and dissemination effort in an 
attempt to wean public librarians away from a dependence on national 
miiiimum standards (which will no longer be published), encouraging them 
instead to engage in community based long range planning and evaluation of 
services. 

Even as the manuals were being disseniinated, the association was 
starting to work on revisions. In 1987, new editions of the manuals were 
made available to the public library community under the collective title "The 
Public Library Development Program" (PLDP). This innovation, which 
began as a grassroots attempt by a small group within PLA to confront and 
respond to social and economic changes, has resulted in a continuing effort 
by PLA to promote ? substantive change in the thinking and managenal 
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approach of public librarians. If it does indeed lead to the general acceptance 
of a new model of public librarianship, the PLDP will have created a major 
transformation in a societal institution tliat has remained largely unchanged 
since it was founded m the mid- 1850s. 

Purpose of the Study 

In 1988, with funding from the U.S. Department of Education, a 
research team from the School of Library and Information Science at Indiana 
University began a study of the origin, dfevelopment, and diffusion of PLA's 
planning and evaluation manuals. The broad purpose of the study was to add 
to the general understanding of the means through which information about 
administrative innovations is currently being disseminated among the nation's 
small and medium-sizeu public libraries (defined in the study as those serving 
fewer than 50,000 people). Through an investigation of the development and 
diffusion of the PLDP, much can be learned about how to improve 
information delivery to public librarians and to facilitate continuing education 
among the members of this diverse group. 

Study Methods 

The Public Library Association, as developer and disseminator of the 
innovation on the national level, was a focal point of the study. On the state 
level, the dissemination roles and activities assumed by state library 
development agencies were explored. Finally, the study examined the extent 
to which local public libraries had received and were utilizing the information 
about PLA's planning techniques that were coming from the other two levels. 

There were two distinct parts to the study: (1) an exploration of the 
change agent role of PLA and (2) an examination of diffusion and adoption 
activities occurring at the state and local levels. For the first part of the sttidy, 
the researchers used telephone interviews, supplemented by published and 
archival records, m order to produce a narrative description of PLA's 
development and dissemination activities, and to compare these activities to 
the theoretical diffusion models that are found in the general literature on 
change and innovation. 

The second part of the study consisted of (1) a mail survey of 48 state 
library development agencies and (2) a nationwide mail survey of a random 
sample, stratified by size, of 626 public libraries that serve populations of 
under 50,000. 

Statistical techniques used in the study included item analysis, t-tests of 
differences between means, multiple regressior analysis and one-way analysis 
of variance. 
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Major Findings 

The development and diffusion activities of PLA form a complex but 
fascinating pattern. They occurred over a long period of time and had a number 
of important antecedents. When compared with theoretical diffusion models, 
PLA's interactions with the government sector, the education and research 
communities, and practicing public librarians during the origination and 
development stages, as well as the dissemination techniques it used, can be said 
to most closely approximate the "Linkage" model o f knowledge dissemination 
and utilization. A number of specific linking roles were identified as beihg 
played by the developers and disseminators of the innovation. There were 
people who "conveyed" or transferred knowledge from the research community 
to PLA members and to librarians in the field who were seeking solutions to 
change related problems. There were "consultants" who helped PLA to identify 
the planning techniques from other disciplines that could be adapted to the 
public library environment. There were "trainers" who conducted workshops; 
"leaders" who served to influence the opinions of others; "innovators" who 
initiated the search for solutions and brought new concepts into discussions. 
There were those who served as "defenders" of the interests of smaller libraries; 
and "knowledge builders" who were the goal setters and visionaries. Many 
people assumed different linkage roles at different times, remaining with the 
project as it evolved over the years. 

There was a heavy dependence upon the journal literature not only to 
introduce and explain the innovation itself, but also to "re-educate" public 
librarians with resp ct to their viewpoints toward the usefulness of national 
standards, and the concept of involving users in the planning and evaluation cf 
library services. 

PLA hoped to enlist the help of state library agencies in the 
dissemination of both the planning process manual and the PLDP. It saw its 
role as that of "training the trainers" (state agency consultants), who would then 
go out and convert librarians in the field. PLA discovered that forging such a 
partnership with the library development agencies was not an easy task. 
Through a mail survey, the study examined the perspective of these state 
agencies on PLA's innovation and the extent to ^bich they are currently 
involved in the diffusion process. 

Thirty-six state agencies (75 percent) responded to the survey. Those 
that took an active dissemination role used similar methods to disseminate 
information about A Planning Process (APP) and its successor. Planning and 
Role Setting for Public Libraries (PRSM). Eighty percent provided 
consultant visits to encourage adoption of APP, while 90 percent reported that 
they used this method to promote PRSM. Articles in state library journals, 
regional conferences, and workshops conducted by state agency staff were 
used by over half of the agencies. Fifty percent of the states are requiring 
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public libraries to include selected output measures in annual statistical 
reports. 

Forty percent of the state agencies reported that tiiey place a "somewhat 
high" priority on encouraging public librarians to learn and use formal planning 
techniques, while 37 percent consider this a "high" priority, and 9 percent 
consider it a "top" priority. 

Promotion of planning appears as a written goal or objective in the 
long-range plans of 48 percent of the agencies. While only 26 percent decided 
to undertake a significant diffusion role with regard to A Planning Process, 
49 percent have decided on such a role in connection with its successor. 

While the public library survey had a return rate of 52 percent, only 47 
percent (298) were usable. Of these, 26 percent indicated that they were 
unaware of the manuals; 31 percent were aware and interested; an additional 
31 percent were at some stage of adoption/implementation; and 12 percent 
were at other stages in the diffusion process. When graphed, the rate of 
adoption of PLA's innovation between 1980 and 1989 approximates the S- 
shaped diffusion curve found in other studies. 

The findings suggested that library size (defined as "population 
served") is less directly related to adoption of the innovation than was 
expected. Significant differences were found between libraries serving 
populations below 10,000 and those serving between 10,000 and 50,000 
people on "access to information" about the planning manuals, but there were 
no significant differences between these two groups with respect to 
implementation of either planning manual. Library size was shown to have an 
influence on the number of association committees that the director was 
involved in, but not in the number of conferences that the director attended. 

Item analysis of the several scales developed in the study for the 
purpose of measuring "access to information" and "implementation" of the 
planning manuals produced Cronbach's alpha coefficients in the .80 to .97 
range, indicating high estimates of reliability. Other scales were in the low to 
moderate range with regard to estimates of their reliability. These included 
"access to the journal literature" by library directors and "dissemination 
methods" used by state agencies. Because of the low obtained reliability 
coefficients, investigations of the relationships between these variables and the 
adoption of the manuals were not conducted. 

Two research hypotheses were tested in the study: 

Hi: As state agencies begin to assume a more significant 
role in dissemination, public libraries will tend to 
implement more facets of the innovation (that is, they 
will score higher on the implementation scale); and 
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Ha: Adoption is related to tiie size of the library, access to 

information about the manuals, and the director's professional 
involvement. 

The one-way analysis of variance that was used to test the first 
hypothesis found significant differences in the extent to which public libraries 
implemented PRSM between states whose development agencies assumed no 
dissemination role and those whose agencies assumed a significant role, and 
between states whose agencies assumed a limited role and those whose 
agencies assumed a significant role. There v/as no significant difrerence 
between implementation scores in states playing no dissemination role and 
those playing a limited role. This indicated that the diffusion role assumed by 
the state will have an influence on adoption behavior, but only if the role is 
substantial, rather than one that is limited to the provision of information only. 

Although we found that access to information and attendance at 
conferences can explain some 50 percent of the variance in implementaiion 
scores, library size and other variables related to tlie director's involvement in 
the profession were not found to have a significant influence. Therefore the 
test provided no support for our research hypothesis concerning size of library 
and the director's professional involvement. 

The study supported the assumption that theoretical models of the 
general process of developing and diffusing an innovation can be useful m 
conducting empirical studies of innovation in public libraries. It suggested 
that the diffusion of managerial innovations among small and medium sized 
public librariea is largely influenced by the extent to which the directors of 
such libraries are able to utilize multiple channels for access to information 
about innovations. 
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Chapter I 

Overview and Review of the Literature 



INTRODUCTION 

Almost from its begimiings, the public library has attempted to be "all 
things to all people." Even small libraries with liinited resources tend to 
identify their purpose as encompassing the provision of educational, 
informational, recreational, and cultural materials and services to all residents 
of their communities. This broad purpose was and remains an impossible 
mission. Yet the custom has persisted over the years of aimlessly adding new 
services with little attention paid to establishing priorities among existing 
functions. 1 

Institutional Standards 

Until the mid-1960s, puWic librarians were generally guided in their decision 
making by traditional practices and national institutional standards. Such 
quantitative, minimum standards, based on size of population served, had been 
issued through the American Library Association periodically since 1933. 
Despite complaints that minimum standards, arrived at arbitrarily, were 
inappropriate as planning tools, many directors of smaller public libraries were 
accustomed to using them in lobbying for budget increases and as a convenient 
means of comparing their institutions with what they assumed was the national 
norm. They Imew of no other way to measure the success of what they were 
doing. In fact, even directors of libraries that far exceeded the standards made it a 
practice to gather statistics from libraries serving a comparably-sized population 
when they wanted to evaluate their services. 

Passage of the federal Library Ser\'ices Act (LSA) in 1956 marked the 
beginning of a decade or more of growth and expansion for public libraries. An 
unprecedented infusion of funding in the 1960s under the Library Services and 
Constmction Act (LSCA) allowed library services to be extended into rural areas, 
encouraged the rapid growth of nonfiction book collections and the development 
of audio-visual collections, led to programs that demonstrated the viability of 



* Robert Ellis Lee. Continuing Education for Adults through the American Public 
Library, 1833-1964 (Chicago: American Library Association, 1966) p. 42. 
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targeting services toward the urban disadvantaged, and resulted m new or 
enlarged facilities for numerous public libraries. 

By the mid-1970s, the national economic picture had changed as federal 
funding began to shrink. Soon local governments were forced to instimte 
austerity budgets in an attempt to curb the nation's high inflation rate. The 
country entered the 1980s with an emphasis on retrenchment and fiscal 
conservatism, rather than experimentation and expansion. 

Out of this economic environment there emerged a growing concern that 
public libraries would not fare well unless they learned to compete more 
aggressively for their share of dwindling local tax monies. Trustees and 
librarians were finding that they could no longer take for granted the public's 
willingness to provide automatic annual budget increases geared to the rising 
costs of materials and services. 

In the past, appeals based on meeting national standards and centering on the 
needs of the library-^ox more books, more personnel, or more space-had 
succeeded reasonably well. Then, the public began to demand institutional 
accountability in concrete, rather than vague, terms. Public libraries were called 
upon to denionstrate anew the value of their resources and services. The focus 
began to shift to the needs of the local community, and to the specific ways in 
which the library could help meet those needs. 

Community Needs 

The emphasis on accountability to taxpayers prompted some public librarians 
to reexamine their institution's fundamental aims and to seek new methods for 
evaluating the library's services. The focus on meeting community rather than 
institutional needs made it evident that there were a number of drawbacks to the 
practice of depending upon national standards for guidance and as tools for 
assessing performance. "More than one library worked hard to come up to the 
standards, proceeded to achieve them, and then realized that they still were not 
giving the conununity what it needed."2 

When the time came to revise the 1966 standards, the committee within the 
Public Library Association (PLA) that was charged with the task decided that a 
totaUy different approach was needed in order to transform the public library from 
a so-called nineteenth-century institution into one that will more successfully 
address the needs of an information and learning society. Its solution to the 
problem of societal change was that each public library should determine-based 
on its knowledge of the local community-its own individual mission, goals, and 
objectives. As no two communities are exactly alike, no two public libraries 



^ Lowell Martin, "Library Planning and Library Standards: Historical 
Perspective," Bookmark 39 (Summer 1981): 256. 
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should be exactly alike with respect to their primary function in the community. 
Instead of providing public libraries with prescripti ve, institutional standards, 
PLA decided that it should encourage public librarians to adopt formal planning 
techniques that would allow them to set their own local standards by which to 
assess their performance. 

Public Library Planning Process 

Because few public librarians were skilled in long range planning, PLA 
contracted with a private research fimi to develop and test a do-it-yourself manual 
instmcting librarians in how to form a planning committee with community 
participation; how to conduct a community needs assessment; how to go about 
collecting and analyzing data; how to set priorities, goals, and objectives; and 
how to implement strategies for change.3 The planning manual was published in 
1980. Two years later a companion volume was published that consisted of 
standardized performance or "output" measures that could be gathered by each 
library for use as baseline measurements in developing its local standards of 
service.^ 

Diffusion of the Planning Process 

Even before the planning manuals were published, PLA began an 
unprecedented information and continuing education project as it embaiked on the 
process of disseminating its planning techniques to as many of the nation's 8,900 
public libraries as possible. 

The enormity of the task PLA set for itself becomes apparent when one 
looks more closely at public library statistics. Ninety percent of public libraries 
serve communities of fewer than 50,000 people. Of tiiese, 71 percent serve 
populations of under 10,000, with annual budgets of under $50,000.5 The 
majority of these smaller libraries are directed by individuals with no formal 
library education. These libraries cannot afford to belong to the American Library 
Association (of which PLA is a division), nor can they afford to participate in 
association conferences. Often, available finances will not allow subscriptions to 
professional journals that cannot also double as selection sources. As a result, 
librarians in smaller institutions are isolated and have few opportunities for direct 



3 Vernon E. Palmour, et al., A Planning Process for Public Libraries (Chicago: 
American Library Association. 1980). 

^ Douglas L. Zwcizig and Eleanor Jo Rodger, Output Measures for Public Libraries 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1982). 

^ Donald J. Sager, "Research Report on the American Public Library" (Dublin, 
OH: OCLC Office of research, 1982), p. 9. 
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contact with library developments on the national level, hi 1982, there were an 
estimated 37,500 persons employed in professional positions in public libraries .6 
PLA's membership of 5,600 is less than 15 percent of this group, yet it functions 
as the group's national professional association. 

Until the 1980s, the majority of public librarians, including those who were 
graduates of library science programs, seldom attempted to set goals and 
measurable objectives for their services. PLA's planning process represented a 
managerial innovation that would need to be diffiised among a widely diverse and 
largely resistant group of librarians. Publication of the first planning manual was 
met with skepticism, not only from practitioners, but also from some state library 
agency consultants who were charged with encouraging public library 
development but believed that long range planning was beyond the capabilities of 
and tJ-ie resources available to most of their constituent librarians. 

Public Library Development Program 

Despite resistance and controversy, PLA remained committed to the concept 
of community based planning and evaluation. Soliciting and paying heed to 
feedback from users of the planning process, PLA revised its manuals under the 
collective title 'The Public Library Development Program" (PLDP). Complex 
procedures for collecting and analyzing data about the local community were 
eliminated; illustrative material and photographs were added, making the layout 
of the plaiming manual more appealing. The concept of role setting— nairo *ying 
the library's primary purpose and role in the community— was emphasized, and a 
step-by-step exercise on how to establish and prioritize roles was introduced. 
Also included in the Public Library Development Program was the design and 
implementation of a national computerized data service (PLDS). The intent wa^ 
to provide comparative information (e.g., selected output measures, role choices, 
input data such as holdings and expenditures, and community analysis data) 
from public libraries across the country that had adopted the planning 
techniques.^ 

The process of disseminating information about the PLDP and promoting 
widespread adoption of planning and role setting is still continuing. PLA leamed 
from its first experience and has reorganized and intensified its diffusion 
activities. There is still resistance from the field, but thi concept of community 
based planning has begun to take hold. Several state library development 



Mary Jo Lynch, Libraries In an Information Society: A Statistical Summary 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1987), p. 30. 

Planning & Role Setting for Public Libraries: A Manual of Options and 
Procedures. Prepared for the Public Library Development Project by Charles R. 
McClure, et al. (Chicago: American Library Association, 1987), p. xii. 
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agencies are requiring that public libraries produce fiVe-year plans of service as a 
condition to receipt of state aid. Some agencies are also providing continuing 
education in "how to plan" for librarians and trustees and are incorporating output 
measures into the statistics public librarians include in their annual reports to the 
state. 

Long-Term Implications 

PLDP is envisioned by itJ. originators as an ongoing program devoted to the 
development and dissemination of tools and activities that wiU help public 
librarians in the areas of planning, measurement, and evaluation of services .8 Of 
greater significance than the techniques themselves is the philosophic stance that 
led to their development: Public librarians should abandon attempts to maintain a 
"universal" mission appropriate to the concept of the public library as a societal 
institution. Rather, each agency should establish an individualized purpose 
consistent with the unique needs and characteristics of the local community. 

Taken together, the PLDP's underlying rationale and recommended planning 
and evaluation techniques constitute a landmark event in the historical 
development of public libraries in the United States. 'Tie PLDP, which began as 
a grassroots attempt by a small group of individuals within PLA to confront and 
respond to social and economic changes, has resulted in a continuing effort by 
PLA to promote a substantive change in the thinking and managerial approach of 
public librarians. If it does indeed lead to the general acceptance of a new model 
of public librarianship, the PLDP will have created a major transformation in a 
societal institution that has remained largely unchanged since it was founded in 
the 1850s. 



PROBLEM STATEMENT 

The study that is the focus of this report addressed the problem of 
documenting PLA's efforts to develop anJ diffuse its planning and evaluation 
techniques. Such documentation is needed for two reasons: (1) PLA's diffusion 
endeavor is unique, and a detailed examination of it should provide insights that 
will be useful in future attempts to disseminate infonnation and innovations 
among public librarians; and (2) if the assumption is correct that the PLDP is 
signaling the beginning of a new phase in the history of the public library, it is 
important that we start now to monitor that transition and attempt to analyze the 
events and conditions that are shaping it. If a new pattem does not result. 



ibid, p. xi. 
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however, an in-depth examination of the diffusion process should provide clues 
as to why such a change failed to occur even though many believe that conditions 
in society favor such a transition. 

The Present Study 

The broad purpose of this study is to add to the general understanding of the 
means through which information about administrative innovations is currently 
being disseminated among the nation's smaller public libraries. Through an 
investigation of the development and diffusion of PLDP, much can be learned 
about how to improve information delivery to public librarians and to facilitate the 
continuing education of this diverse professional group. 

There are any number of theoretical models available that attempt to explain 
how an innovatioii originates and is diffused among organizations. This study 
used a model developed by Havelock^ which suggests that the flow of 
knowledge within a service profession involves 3ie linking of many change 
agents into a complex social system. Many senders and receivers are 
interconnected by such mechanisms as overlapping professional memberships, 
shared values, and established communication channels. The Havelock model 
includes several additional levels and many more linkages than it was possible to 
examine within the time frame and financial constraints of the study. Therefore, 
only parts of the Havelock model were applied. 

The Public Library Association, as developer and disseminator of the 
innovation on the national level, was one of the focal points of the study. On the 
state level, the dissemination roles and activities assumed by library development 
agencies were explored. Finally, the study examined the extent to which local 
public libraries had received and were utilizing the information about PLA's 
planning techniques that might have been coming from the other two levels. 

Exploratory Questions 

A number of exploratory questions were addressed in the study. Tliose that 
related to the development and diffusion roles of PLA included the following: 

1. Can specific linking roles be identified among the developers of the 
original planning process and of the PLDP? 

2. What were the dissemination goals and objectives of PLA? 



^ R. G. Havelock Planning for Innovation through Dissemination and Utilization 
of Knowledge (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Center for Social Research, 
1969). 
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3. What dissemination methods were used by PL A? 

4. How did the objectives and methods used to disseminate the original 
planning process differ from those used with respect to the PLDP? 

The following were among the questions that related to the di^^semination 
activities of state libraiy agencies: 

1 . When and how did the agency first become aware of PLA's planning 
process? of the PLDP? 

2. What role, if any, did the agency assume in disseminating the planning 
process? the PLDP? 

3. What methods, if any, did the agency use in disseminating the planning 
process? the PLDP? 

4. What barriers and/or facilitators to adoption of the planning manuals 
can be identified by the agency? 

The study looked at small and medium-sized public libraries (defined as 
those serving populations of less than 50,000) with respect to two broad 
questions: 

1. Were they aware and, if so, whe n and how did they become aware, of 
PLA's planning process and of tl^e PLDP? 

2. What decision, if any, did they make about adopting and using the 
planning techniques? 

One of the objectives of the study was to determine whether there is a 
direct relationship between the dissemination role and activities undertaken by a 
particular state agency and the extent to which the smaller libraries in that state are 
aware of and have adopted the planning manuals. 

REPORT FORMAT 

There are two distinct pieces to this study, each with specific objectives and 
each utilizing a different research method. This two-pronged approach was 
needed to meet the overall goals of the study. In order to allow each component 
of the study to be discussed in detail, the main body of the report is organized 
into two parts. The first part, discussed in Chapter 2, deals with the exploration 
of the change agent role of the Public Library Association. The second part, 
which is the subject of Chapter 3, focuses on the examination of diffusion and 
adoption activities occurring at the state and local levels. 
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Part I 

The development and dissemination activities of the Public Library 
Association form a complex but extremely interesting pattem. They occuned 
over a long period of time and had a number of important antecedents. They 
involved a small corps of individuals who maintained a long term association 
with the project, playing different roles at different times. PLA's plannmg 
process activities were 5so conducted by people who came into the project 
briefly, played their part, and then moved on to other association responsibilities. 

The exploration of such a complex process does not lend itself readily to a 
quantitative analysis. For that reason, the researchers used telephone interviews, 
supplemented by published and archival records, in order to produce a narrative 
description of the development and dissemination role of the Public Library 
Association. This descriptive analysis comprises most of Chapter 2. Also 
included is specific information about the research methods that were used. 

Part II 

Chapter 3 centers on the findings and conclusions drawn from two separate 
surveys that were conducted for the second part of the study. Questionnaires 
were mailed to state library development agencies and to a national sample of 
small and medium-sized public libraries in order to explore the diffusion and 
adoption process from the perspective of these two groups of intended receivers. 
Information regarding sample selection, questionnaire design, and methods of 
data analysis for this part of the study can also be found in Chapter 3. 

Synthesis 

The function of the final chapter of this report is to synthesize the separate 
pieces of the study in order to describe the picture that emerges of the 
development and diffusion among public librarians of this specific innovation. 
Chapter 4 examines the discemable patterns in this complex mosaic and compares 
them with the components of the theoretical diffusion model that served as the 
study's framework. 

The researchers believe that conclusions drawn from this synthesis will be 
helpful to those attempting to disseminate other innovations among the diverse 
population of public librarians. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The same portion of the diffusion literature v/as utilized in both parts of the 
study; therefore the present chapter will conclude with a brief review of the 
relevant literature. 

Organizational Change 

The body of research inspired by the topic of innovation is remarkable with 
regard to its volume, to its cross-disciplinary nature, and to its steady growth 
over the past several decades. Two standard bibliographies published in 1968 
(Rogersio and Havelock") list 1,100 and 4,400 entries respectively. The 
Annotated Archive of Diffusion References ,^2 which appeared in 1980, lists 
7,640. Although the rapid rate at vvhich innovation studies wei^e being produced 
in the 1960s and 1970s has slowed in recent years, there remains a keen interest 
in the topic among scholars in numerous disciplines. 

The comprehensive, yet largely inconsistent, nature of the literature on 
change and innovation may in part be the result of the variety of economic, 
political, geographic, psychological, sociological, educational, and managerial 
perspectives tfiat have been brought to bear on the topic. i3 Although a number of 
authors have attempted to summarize the research in this area,i4 empirical 
findings are often not comparable due in part to conceptual confusion and 
inconsistency in the way the same terms are defined in different studies. In 
addition to studies of innovation in specific organizational settings, a large portion 
of the literature centers on change and innovation among individuals, groups, or 
societies. The extent to which empirical generalizations and theories can 
reasonable be applied across different types of organizations is as yet unclear, and 



10 Everett M. Rogers, Bibliography of Research on the Diffusion of Innovations 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University, 1968). 

11 Ronald G. Havelock, Bibliography on Knowledge Utilization and Dissemination 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1968). 

12 W. D. Crano, S. Ludwig, and G. W. Selnow, eds.. Annotated Archive of Diffusion 
References: Empirical and Theoretical Works (East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Center for Evaluation and Assessment, 1980). 

l^John R. Kimberly and Michael J. Evanisko, "Organizational Innovation: The 
Influence of Individual, Organizational, and Contextual Factors on Hospital 
Adoption of Technological and Administrative Innovations," Academy of 
Management Journal, vol. 24, no. 4 (1981): 689-713. 

l^G. D. Brewer, "On the Theory and Practice of Innovation," Technology in Society, 
vol 3, no. 3 n980): 68-84; E. M. Rogers and F. Shoemaker, Communication of 
Innovations (New York: The Free Press, 1971); G. Zaltman, R. Duncan, and J . 
Holbek, Innovations and Organizations (New York: John Wiley, 1973). 
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there remains much to be learned about the development, diffusion, and 
consequences of innovation. 

Previous works on organizational change and innovation have tended to 
focus on one of the following aspects: the specific attributes of technical or 
managerial innovations that relate to their probability of adoption; the techniques 
and strategies involved in the diffusion process; or the characteristics of 
individual change agents and/or their target audiences. 

The studies that have helped to frame the research reported here have in 
common the suggestion that adoption of an innovation is influenced by the nature 
of the change agency; by the potential adopters economic access to the 
innovationiS; and by the size of the organization.16 Central to tiiis sdidy is that 
portion of the literature dealing witii change agent roles in die communication of 
information about organizational innovations^^; and, more specifically, die view 
of the diffusion process as a complex social system in which ihe flow of 
knowledge from its origination to its utilization involves many senders and 
receivers, all linked togetiier by various mechanisms, such as overlapping 
memberships, shared values, and established communication channels.i^ 

Definitions 

According to Bhola,l9 changes that take place during a particular time period 
can result from die introduction of naturalistic or interventionist social processes. 
Examples of changes tiiat occur naturalistically are tiiose modifications in existing 
cultural pattems that come from changing economic, political, or technological 
conditions. Interventionist change, which Bhola equates witii "planned change," 
takes place when a change af ent manipulates social processes. A change agent 
can be defined as a professional who seeks to influence potential adopters of an 
innovation. In this study, we have extended die definition to include organized 
groups that collectively assume a change agency role. 



15 Lawrence A. Brown, Innovation Diffusion: A New Perspective (London: 
Methuen. 1981). 

16 Michael Aiken and Jerald Hage, "The Organic Organization and Innovation," 
Sociology 5 (1971): 63-82; William M. Evan and G. Black, "Innovation in Business 
Organizations: Some Factors Associated with Success or Failure of Staff Proposals, 
Journal of business 40 (1967): 519-530; Lawrence B. Mohr, "Determinants of 
Innovation in Organizations," American Political Science Review 63 (1969): 111- 
26. 

17 A. Gallaher, "The Role of the Advocate and Directed Change," Media and 
Educational Innovation (Omaha: University of Nebraska Press, 1964); Havelock 
(1969). 

18 Havelock (1969); Rogers and Shoemaker (1971). 

1^ H. S. Bhola, "Planning Change in Education and Development: The CLER Model 
in the Context of a Mega Model," Viewpoints in Teaching and Learning, vol. 58, 
no. 4 (1982): 14. 
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An innovation is defined as any idea, practice, or object which is perceived 
to be new by the individual or organization either adopting or rejecting it.20 The 
length of time the idea has been known to other people is unimportant. "If the 
idea seems new to the individual, it is an innovation. "^i 

Diffusion is the process through which the innovation is incorporated into a 
social system. This process is defined by Katz et al.22 as the acceptance, over 
time, of some specific idea, object, or practice, by individuals, groups, or 
organizations, linked to specific communication channels, to a social or 
organizational structure, and to a given system of values. The diffusion process 
involves "informational use, social interaction, and behavioral change."23 
According to Rogers and Shoemaker, diffusion is a subset of communication 
research that is concemed with new ideas. Essentially, the diffusion process is 
the human interaction by which one person communicates a new idea to one or 
several other persons .2^ 

A distinction may be made between diffusion and dissemination, if one 
defines "diffusion" as a process leading to the adoption of an innovation, and 
"dissemination" as a communication activity aimed at gaining widespread 
awareness of the existence and the namre of the innovation. This distinction is 
subtle and seldom drawn in the literature; therefore, the terms are used 
interchangeably throughout this report. 

Rogers and Shoemaker identify the major elements in the diffusion of a new 
idea as: "(1) the innovation (2) which is communicated through certain channels 
(3) over time (4) among members of a social system.^ This study of the 
development and diffusion of the Public Library Association's planning and 
evaluation process considered each of these elements; however, the research 
design did not incorporate a longitudinal approach. Therefore, investigation of 
the time factor and of communication channels was dependent upon (and limited 
by) the memories of respondents. The social system was defined as consisting of 
the practice of public librarianship and several of the external environments with 
which it interacts: the scholarly and research community, government agencies, 
professional schools, and professional associations. 

In a discussion of communication within academia, Havelock26 suggested 
that opinion leadership is especially important in this type of loosely stmctured 



G. Zaltmaii, Processes and Phenomena of Social Change (New York: Wiley. 
1973). ' 

21 Rogers and Shoemaker , p. 19. 

22 E. Katz, et al., "Traditions of Research on the Diffusion of Innovation," in G. 
Zaltman, et al.. Creating Social Change (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1972) , pp. 93-111. 

23 Bhola, p. 14. 

24 Rogers and Shoemaker, p. 24. 

25 ibid., p. 18. 

26 Havelock. (1969). 
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community. Individual scholars working independently can influence colleagues 
to a much larger extent than one would find in bureaucratic systems. The public 
library practice environment can also be characterized as "loosely stmctured"; 
therefore, opinion leadership was a factor that was of interest to the researchers. 
An opinion leader is an individual who can influence other people's opinions and 
behaviors, has better access to others within the system, and is more likely to be a 
successful disseminator of information. Although the study did not attempt to 
identify specific persons as opinion leaders, it did seek to discover whether 
opinion leadership was a factor in the development and/or diffusion phases. 

According to Rogers and Shoemaker,^? opinion leaders are usually 
"cosmopolites"; that is, tiiey have more outside contacts than the average member 
of tiieir social system. One of the means by which opinion leadership is acquired 
is through access to outside reference groups~the individual can then serve as a 
gatekeeper for the entrance of new ideas into the social system. 

Dissemination Strategies 

When an individual or an organization makes the deliberate decision to 
introduce a new idea or practice into a social system, certam strategies for 
bringing about change come into play. Chin and Benne28 suggest tiiat thrce 
general kinds of strategies exist: empirical-rational, normative-educative, and 
power-coercive. 

The empirical-rational approach assumes that people are guided by reason 
and will use the yardstick of self-interest in their decisions about adopting 
changes in behavior or practices. Strategies falling into this category depend 
upon scientific investigation, research, and education in order to disseminate 
knowledge. Several of the strategies in this approach involve: (1) the use of 
basic research for knowledge building and the use of general education for the 
dissemination c " results; (2) getting die right person in the right position in order 
to transform knowledge into practice; (3) using applied research and planned 
systems for linking researchers and potential adopters; and (4) Utopian thinking 
to "envision a direction for planning and action in the present."29 

The normative-educative strategies assume that people are inherently active 
and in search of satisfaction, not passive and dependent upon the environment for 
a stimulus to which they can respond. This approach emphasizes re-educating 
potential adopters toward a desired point of view. Re-education m this case 
involves changing established norms, values, and cultural institutions, since 



2^ Rogers and Shoemaker, p. 218. 

28 R. Chin and K. D. Benne, "General Strategies for Effecting Change in Human 
Systems," in The Planning of Change, cd. G. W. Bcnnis, K. D. Benne, R. Chin, and 
K. E. Corey (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1976), p. 23. 

29 ibid., pp. 25-30. 
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value conflicts must first be resolved before attempts are made to change existing 
practices through the introduction of innovation.30 

The power-coercive strategies are characterized by the use of power to 
influence adoption behavior. Power in this instance can be political or economic: 
the use of sanctions or the withholding of funds to force compliance with the 
innovative idea.^^ 

Because the researchers looked at PLA's innovation from its origins, 
through its development and refinement, to its diffusion on state and local levels, 
we assumed that various change agents would become involved in the 
dissemination effort at various times; and, as a consequence, no single kind of 
strategy would emerge. Instead, we expected that our investigation would reveal 
elements characteristic of each of Chin and Benne's three sU*ategy types. 

The purpose of diffusion strategies is to gain acceptance by the practitioner 
or end user of a proposed innovation. The diffusion process is concemed with 
creating an awareness and understanding of the innovation that wiU ultimately 
cause £e user to assess its value and usefulness in making a decision concerning 
possible adoption. Guba suggested six general techniques that change agents 
might use: 



1. Telling: 



concemed with written words (newspapers, newsletters, 
books, articles) or spoken words (conversations, 
conferences, speeches) 



2. Showing: 



structured experiences (demonstrations, sunulations, 
participant observation of films, slides, displays) 



3. Helping: 



involving the diffuser directly in die affairs of the user, 
but on the user's tenns (consultation, service, 
troubleshooting) 



4. Involving: 



including the user in the development, testing, and 
packaging of the proposed idea, as well as assisting in 
the diffusion process 



5. Training: 



an attempt to familiarize users with the features of the 
innovation, increase their skill or competency in using 
the innovation, and/or change their attitudes (through 



30 ibid., pp. 35-38. 

31 ibid., pp. 39-40. 
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workshops, institutes, apprenticeships, in-service 
training, formal courses) 

6. Intervening: suggests direct involvement with the user, but on the 

diffuser's terms (mandating certain actions, introducing 
sanctions, and so forth)32 

Diffusion Models 

In seeking an appropriate diffusion model, we looked for one that would be 
inclusive enough for us to be able to examine the life cycle of the innovation in 
order to identify major phases from origination and development to diffusion and 
adoption. 

We also wanted a model that took into account the variables that were of 
particular interest to the researchers: (1) the communication channels and 
linkages between developers of the innovation and the practitioners at whom 
diffusion efforts were aimed; (2) the diffusion techniques and methods that were 
used; and (3) the characteristics of the potential adopters that might facilitate or 
inhibit their utilization of the innovation. 

Finally, we sought a flexible model that would lend itself to decomposition; 
that is, one that would readily allow us to apply selected pieces, in the likely event 
that time and fmancial constraints prevented application of the model in its 
entirety. 

From the studies that had been conducted through the late 1960s, 
Havelock33 identified three general models of knowledge dissemination and 
utilization: Research, Development and Diffusion (RD&D), Social Interaction 
(SI), and Problem-Solver (P-S). 

The RD&D model focuses on the activities of the originator or developer of 
the uinovation. It suggests that there are certain stages in the process of 
knowledge production and diffusion that might be characterized as: research, 
development, packaging, and dissemination. 

The SI model assumes the pre-existence of an innovation and concentrates 
instead on how the innovation comes to the attention of potential adopters and 
how it is spread within a social system. The emphasis is on the characteristics of 
individual adopters and on rates of adoption. 

The P-S model sees ihe process as starting with ? perceived need on the part 
of the user. The need is translated into a problem statement; alternative solutions 



32 As discussed in Nancy Heiburn Stein, "Causai Attributions and Effectiveness of Diffusion 
Tecliniques as Perceived by Physicai Education Department Chairpersons," unpubiished 
PliD Dissertation, indiana University, Bloomington, IN, 1978, pp. 77-78 

33 Havolocl< (1969). 
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The P-S model sees the process as starting with a perceived need on the part 
of the user. The need is translated into a problem statement; alternative solutions 
are generated; and an optimal solution is tried and evaluated. Change is self- 
initiated by the user, but is facilitated by the activities of a change agent who helps 
in problem diagnosis and solution. 

The RD&D model focuses on the knowledge production system (the 
scholarly and research communities); and the SI model centers on the knowledge 
utilization system (the clients who will actually use the innovation). The P-S 
model is to some extent a combination of the two, in that it portrays the user in 
the role of change agent, engaging in group problem solving with the research 
community. 

Havelock suggested that "there is a need to bring these three viewpoints 
together in a single perspective that includes the strongest features of each. "34 He 
put forth the concept of "linkage" as a means of unifying and syntiiesizing the 
three models. 

Linkage Model 

Havelock's linkage model focuses initially on the user as problem-solver : 
"there is an initial 'felt need' which Irads into a 'diagnosis' and 'problem 
statement' and works through 'search' and 'retrieval' phases to a 'solution,' and 
the 'application' of that solution. "35 The emphasis of ttie linkage model, 
however, is on the relationship between the user and the outside "resource 
system." The user seeks help from the resource system in the search for a 
solution. This is a two-way process, as the resource person must have a 
meaningful exchange with and accept feedback from the user. Throughout this 
interaction, the user "should be learning and beginning to simulate resource 
system processes such as scientific evaluation and product development. Only 
through understanding, appreciating, and to some degree, emulating such 
processes, will the user come to be a sophisticated consumer of R and D."36 

The Havelock model seemed particularly appropriate in that it stresses a 
series of reciprocal relationships as the resource person (with a need that is the 
counterpart to the user's need) draws upon external specialists as well. 
Eventually, these overlapping linkages form a "chain of knowledge utilization" 
connecting the most remote sources of knowledge with the most remote 
consumers of knowledge.37 There are a variety of roles that individuals, media, 
and organizations play that could be characterized as performing a "linking" 



34 ibid., chap. 11, p. 15. 

35 ibid. 

36 ibid., chap. H, p. 17. 

37 ibid. 
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tunction. According to Havelock, "connected to every phase, every aspect, and 
every problem in the dissemination and utilization process, one could 
conceptualize a apecific role: someone responsible for retrieving knowledge from 
basic research; someone responsible for identifying new innovations in practice; 
someone responsible for writing handbooks and producing packaged knowledge 
for potential clients of various sorts and so forth."38 prom a topology of linking 
agents suggested by Havelock, we adapted eight role types that we assumed 
would be found among the developers and disseminators of the planning process. 
Table 1 indicates each type of role and its function. 

Adoption Process 

Another portion of the diffusion literature that bears on the present study 
concems the actual adoption itself. Decisions concemiiig whether to adopt an 
innovation are not instantaneous, but are made after the potential user has gone 
through a series of steps or phases over time. These phases are generally referred 
to as constituting the "adoption process." Rogers theorized a five stage process: 
awareness, interest, evaluation, trial, and adoption.39 At the awareness stage, the 
potential adopter is aware of the existence of &ie innovation, but has no 
information about it. During the next phase, the person develops an interest in 
the innovation and seeks further information. The evaluation stage involves an 
assessment of the value and utility of the innovation to the individual's specific 
situation and results in a decision to either try out the innovation or to reject it. 
The next step is a trial period in which the innovation is implemented, possibly on 
a small scale. The last stage involves full-scale adoption in which the decision is 
made to use the imiovation on a continuous basis. A modification of this last 
phase would allow the opposite decision to be made: not to continue use of the 
innovation. In this case, a final decision — to continue or discontinue — ^is the end 
result, rather than adoption being the final outcome. 

Library Change Literature 

Although there has been a vast interest in diffusion studies among scholars 
in other disciplines, this has not been tme in the library field. In a 1982 review of 
the libraiy literature on diffusion and innovation, Musmann^Owas able to locate 



38 ibid., chap. 7, p. 2 

39 Everett M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations, 3d ed. (New York: The Free Press, 
1983). 

^0 Klaus Musmann, "The Diffusion of Innovations in Libraries," Libri, 32 (1982): 
257-77. 
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only two library studies, both of them dissertations. One of these by Luquire^i 
has some relevance here. 



Table 1. Linkage Roles 



Role Type 



Function 



A. Conveyor 

B. Consultant 



C. Trainer 



D. Leader 



E. Innovator 



F. Defender 



G. Knowledge 
Builders (basic 
scientists, applied 
researchers, 
experts, scholars) 



to carry or transfer knowledge from producers to users 

to assist in identification of problems and resources; to assist in 
adaptation for use (tells "how" while conveyor tells "what") 
— the relationship between the consultee or user and the 
consultant is initiated by tiie consultee and is tem])orary and 
specific; the consultant is from a different professional discipline; 
role is advisory, with no responsibility for implementation; has 
no administrative relationship with the consultee 

to transfer by instilling in the user an entire area of knowledge or 
practice; has control over the learning environment but contact 
does not continue into the field setting; trainer's linking function 
ends after a designated training period is over 

to create an effective link through power or influence .vithin the 
receiver's own group; can be a formal leader or gatekeeper; or 
can be an informal opinion leader 

— may also function as conveyor or consultant, but is an "inside 
change agent" who makes new ideas and practices credible, 
legitimate to the group 

to transfer by initiating diffusion within the system; tiie first 
person to take up a new idea; the originator/advocate/champion 
of the innovation within the group or organization 

to champion tiie user (library practitioner) against tiie innovation; 
to point out pitfalls/problems; to serve as the "quality controller" 
or objective evaluator who makes sure value, relevance, etc. of 
tiie innovation is adequately demonstrated 

to serve as futuristic planners/goal setters; to define basic values 
and directions; to integrate findings into theories that make sense; 
to retrieve knowledge from basic research, screen, package, and 
transmit it to tiie user, translate research into usable products and 
services and to translate practice concerns into researchable 
problems 



Wilson C. Luquire, "Selected Factors Affecting Library Staff Perceptions of an 
Innovative System: A Study of ARL Libraries in OCLC," unpublished PhD 
dissertation, Indiana University, Bloomington, IN, 1976. 
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H. Practitioners to transfer benefits (derived from the innovation) to clients and 

end users through specialized services and products which 
incorpciate new knowledge 

— ^practitioners Gibrarians) can serve as their own linkers if they 
have knowledge of resources, access to resources, and are able 
to diagnose their own needs 



Luquire was interested in factors (such as employee age, education, library 
size and so forth) that might influence staff perceptions of OCLC (a shared online 
cataloging utility) as an innovative system. He found that those who knew of an 
innovation early had a more positive attitude toward the innovation than did later 
knowers and adopters. This finding is related to one of the assumptions 
underlying the present study: administrators of larger public libraries will have 
akeady been engaging in some sort of formal long range planning prior to the 
introduction of PLA's planning process. They might even be considered early 
innovators and may have played change agent or gatekeeper roles in the diffusion 
process. This was not investigated in the present study, but was among the 
assumptions that led to the exclusion 0/ libraries serving over 50,0(X) people. 
One of the hypotheses that the study did test, however, is that library size is a 
factor in adoption of innovation; organizational size has had a fairly constant 
relationship with innovativeness across many diffusion studies. 

In their article on managing iimovation, Drake and Olsen linked innovations 
in academic libraries to perceptions on the part of the library staff that problems 
exist, to economic constraints, and to various incentives from the environment 
(technology, user demand).42 in exploring some of the environmental pressures 
that existed prior to the introduction of PLA's innovation, the present study 
sought to determine whether similar perceptions influenced the developers of the 
planning process. 

Damanpour and Childers^3 smdied the rate of adoption of innovations in 
pubHc libraries from 1970 to 1982 in relation to die size of the library. Their data 
suggested that larger organizations adopt innovations at a greater rate than do 
smaller ones, but that the rate of adoption of srnaller and medium-sized public 
libraries is increasing at a faster pace. [This would seem to account for the typical 
"S" shaped diffusion curve found in many studies. Although larger organizations 
adopt quickly, there are fewer of them; therefore, the proportion of adopters rises 
slowly at first. As smaller organizations begin to adopt, their greater numbers 
cause die curve to rise sharply. Eventually, a saturation point is reached and the 



42 Miriam A. Drake and Harold A. Olsen, "The Economics of Library Innovation." 
Library Trends 28 (1979): 89-105. 

43 Fariborz Damanpour and Thomas Childers, "The Adoption of Innovations in 
Public Libraries," Library and Information Science Research 7 (1984): 231-46. 
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rate of diffusion levels off.] Damanpour and Childers made a case for a 
relationship between the appropriate innovation implemented at the appropriate 
time and the good health of the organization. Innovations were seen as a means 
of facilitating adaptation to the library's environment and of improving the 
opportunity for the organization to achieve its goals. 

A more recent investigation, conducted in 1986 by Griffiths and others from 
King Research, Inc.,^ used case studies to explore the process of implementing 
innovations in three types of libraries; academic, public, and special. One of the 
innovations studied was the use of "output performance measures"; their other 
innovations were primarily technological in nature. The King researchers 
developed a tentative model of innovation diffusion among libraries, which 
included a number of variables that influence the adoption process: characteristics 
of the libraries and librarians; characteristics of the social networks within which 
libraries and librarians operate; and characteristics of innovations. They also 
identified "outputs" of the adoption process: problems in the process; adoption; 
rejection; adaptation/integration; outcomes of adoption; and continuance or 
discontinuance. The model is quite complex in that it includes interactions on 
both a micro level (individuals and groups within the library setting) and a macro 
level (the organization itself, as well as other influencing organizations and the 
external environment). The factors that were hypotiiesized as influencing 
innovativeness on the part of librarians and libraries, which were also of interest 
to the present study, included the following: 

1. librarians' levels of education 

2. extent of networking activities by libraries and librarians 

3. membership in professional associations 

4. attendance at professional conferences 

5. pressure or encouragement from government 

6. librarians' reading of the professional literature 

The case study method uliliiied by the King researchers allowed the 
development of a comprehensive model that included many levels of interaction. 
The present research was much broader in scope, including innovation 
development as well as dissemination and adoption. For our purposes, it 
appeared appropriate to apply selected components of the Havelock linkage 
model, bringing in other hypothesized models as appropriate. 



Jose-Marie Griffiths, ct al., Diffusion of Innovations in Library and 
Information Science, Final Report (Rockville, MD: King Researcli Inc., 1986). 
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Chapter n 

The Development and Diffusion of an Innovation 



This part of the report provides a descriptive summary and an analysis of 
the Public Library Association's efforts to develop and disseminate its 
planning and evaluation tools. 

The origination, development, and diffusion of a managerial innovation 
by a national professional association is a long and complex process, 
involving a network of intricate relationships among association committees, 
scholars, and practitioners. The researchers initially attempted to reduce this 
complexity to a sequential listing of events in order to provide a starting point 
and to increase our understanding of "what happened when." But a 
chronology alone fails to capture the dynamics, the serendipitous occurrences, 
the personal and institutional linkages, and the evolutionary nattire of the 
process. These are among the aspects of PLA's development and diffusion 
activities that we wanted to explore. 



STUDY DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

The researchers began by piecing together from the published literature as 
much of a chronology as was possible. This guided our initial impressions of 
the development and diffusion process and of the fit between our theoretical 
model and "real world" occurrences. 

Journal articles provide some clues as to how the manuals originated, and 
indicate a direct link between concepts foimd in certain earlier publications and 
PLA's decision to substitute community-based planning and evaluation for 
national standards. But despite the fact that PLA made deliberate and 
extensive use of prjfessional journals (especially its own journal Public 
Libraries ) to present and explain its innovation, the published literature is 
fragmentary and incomplete with regard to the development process itself and 
to PLA's planned dissemination methods and objectives. 

For anecdotal and other types of information that would allow us to 
verify, flesh out, and add background depth to the chronology, we relied on 
two major sources: (1) telephone interviews with selected individuals who 
had an early and continuing involvement in the development and 
dissemination processes; and (2) archival records and file documents available 
at PLA's Chicago headquarters. 
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In addition, the information from these sources was helpful in the 
generation of appropriate questionnaire items for use in the second part of the 
study (reported in Chapter 3). The purpose of the questionnaires was to 
explore how state library development agencies may have facilitated the 
dissemination of the manuals and to discover the extent to which smaller 
public libraries have implemented or are considering implementation of the 
planning process. It was expected that an empirical model of the development 
and dif^sion process would emerge from a comparison of the fmdings from 
the two surveys with the combined results of the interviews and the 
examination of published and unpublished documents. 

The information gathered through interviews and written documentation 
allowed both parts of the study to focus on those avenues of dissemination 
that PLA had identified as major, and to examine the actions of state agencies 
within the context of the role envisioned for them in PLA's overall plan for 
dissemination. 

It should be noted that it was not the intention of the researchers to 
produce a detailed, definitive history of the development of the PLA planning 
process. Our information sources constitute a relatively small fraction of the 
individuals that would need to be interviewed and the documents that would 
need to be analyzed for such a purpose. Rather, our intention was to gather 
sufficient information to allow us to examine and to characterize the 
development and diffusion of this single innovation. It was our expectation 
that networking and other infomiation flow patterns would emerge from the 
smdy, providing data and insights useful in future efforts to disseminate 
innovations among public librarians. 

Data Collection Methods 

The literature pertaining to the Public Library Association's planning 
process was searched for names of individuals who appeared to have intimate 
and/or lengthy associations with the development and dissemination of the 
manuals. The researchers selected a purposive sample of nine persons from 
the twenty names that were identified. TTie following considerations were 
used to select the sample: (1) early involvement in the development process; 
(2) presumed knowledge of the intemal structure of PLA; (3) involvement 
with more than one manual or more than one phase of the dissemination 
effort; and for practical reasons, (4) availability of a current address. In 
addition, we tried to include in our sample representatives from the research 
and practitioner communities as well as those with formal ties to ALA/PLA. 

Letters, with reply post cards, were sent to each of the nine individuals, 
requesting their participation in a telephone interview (See Appendix A). 
Eight agreed to participate; one letter was returned because the person had 
moved and left no forwarding address. Because those who had consented to 
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be interviewed matched our selection criteria quite well, we decided that eight 
persons would constitute an adequate sample for our purposes; and that they 
represented a suitable cross-section of practitioners, researchers, and PLA 
committee members and officers. 

Prior to conducting the interviews, we sent each participant a copy of our 
draft chronology in a flow chart format, indicating "existing conditions" that 
apparently precipitated the move toward community-based planning, and 
specific "events" in the actual development and dissemination process. The 
chronology was divided into four phases: 

(1) Late 1960s through Mid-1970s: Awareness of the 

Problem and the Search 
for Solutions 

(2) Mid-1970s through Early 1980s: Research and 

Development of the 
First Set of Manuals 

(3) 1980 to 1983: Dissemination and 

Evaluation 

(4) 1984 to 1987: Development of PLDP 



Participants were requested to review the chronology and note omissions 
or discrepancies to discuss with us during the inteiviews. A number of 
modifications to the initial chronology emerged i^.s the study progressed. 

We also sent the participants a list, characterizing a number of possible 
"linkage roles" (see Chapter 1, pages 17-18). We had adapted this list from 
Havelock's linkage model of innovation and diffusionl and wc wanted to 
explore whether such roles could be identified as having been assumed by 
people involved in developing and disseminating the planning process 
manuals. 

The interviews were conducted during February and March 1989. 
Entirely by chance, it was mutually convenient to interview one individual in 
person; the other seven interviews took place over the telephone. We had 
developed a list of twenty-five questions to serve as "prompts." The 
participants were knowledgeable about behind-the-scenes events, had an 



^ Ronald G. Havelock, Planning for Innovation through Dissemination and 
Utilization of Knowledge (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Institute for 
Social Research, 1969). 
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intuitive understanding of the researchers' goals, and were willing to discuss 
frankly their involvement and perceptions, so that little prompting was 
necessary. The interviews tended to be informal, free-flowing discussions 
that lasted from approximately seventy-five to ninety minutes. 

A three-person research team visited PL A headquarters in Chicago on 
March 14-15, 1989. We were able to examine committee minutes, 
correspondence, and other documents dating from the 1960s. 

Data from the interviews, the published literature, and PLA's archives 
were used to compile a list of 519 keywords (including persons, places, 
concepts, events, and organizational entities). These were used to prepare the 
descriptive summary that comprises the bulk of this chapter. 

In developing the following narrative, the authors included a number of 
comments taken directly from the interviews. When a quotation appears in 
the text without being attributed to a specific source, the reader may assume 
that the remark came from one of the individuals we interviewed, and that 
identification of the source has been deliberately withheld in order to maintain 
confidentiality. 

Some of the PLA documents that we used in compiling the report were in 
the form of handwritten notes, memos identified only with the originator's 
name and a date, or other items that presented similar difficulties with respect 
to our ability to provide a "complete" citation. We chose not to foomote such 
items, but to identify them as clearly as possible through a parenthetical 
reference. Our foomoted references, therefore, are generally limited to 
citations from the published literature. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCL\TION AS CHANGE AGENT 

The Public Library Association is one of the older divisions of the 
American Library Association, having been formed in 1950 by a merger of the 
Division of Public Libraries, the Library Extension Division, and the Trustees 
Division. Due to a structural reorganization in 1959, the name was changed 
from the Public Library Division to the Public Library Association. At that 
time the trustees formed their own division, the American Library Trustees 
Association (ALTA). 

Until the past decade or so, PLA was not considered a particularly 
effective nor highly visible division. Shirley Mills-Fischer (formerly 
executive director of PLA) suggests that PLA's placid namre was due to the 
fact that the American Library Association had the "more readily recognizable 
public library program."2 The implication is that PLA at that time had no 



^Shirley Mills-Fischer, "The Public Library Association," Library Times 
International vol. 2, no. 5 (March 1986): 82. 
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incentive to be creative nor aggressive in its programming and membership 
drives. 

In 1976, ALA underwent an extensive reorganization that made each 
division semi-autonomous and responsible for generating its own operating 
revenues (instead of receiving an allocation for its programming from ALA's 
budget). As part of the reorganization, one ALA program director became 
responsible for the management of PLA and two other divisions, ALTA and 
the Reference and Adult Services Division (RASD). It was under this 
stmctural arrangement that PLA obtained a federal grant to fund the research 
leading to the first planning and evaluation manuals. After only two years of 
shared management, however, PLA felt confident enough to hire its o\m 
program director. 

Two other divisions of ALA (the Association of College and Research 
Libraries and the American Association of School Librarians) had previously 
conducted successful conferences on their own, leading to increased 
membership and operating revenues. Their experiences prompted PLA to 
plan and hold its first national conference in Baltimore in 1983. The 
conference was financially successful and increased PLA membership by 17 
percent. It "was a success in terms of the attendees' evaluations. It had 
provided a public library focus with a manageable number of participants in a 
manageable location. [It generated] surplus revenues that would enable PLA 
to enter into more risk taking ventures and to increase its services to 
members."^ PLA conferences have since been held in St. Louis (1986) and 
in Pittsburgh (1988), with a 1991 conference being planned for San Diego. 

Although the planning process has been a primary factor in PLA's 
increased visibility within recent years, the association has also been 
providing programming and publications in other areas (for example, its 
development of workshops and an accompanying handbook on cost funding 
for public librarians^). 

Among PLA's current objectives are several relating to its continuing 
education and information dissemination missions: 

To raise the awareness of public librarians about the 
issues related to free and equal access to information; 

To develop a coordinated program for continuing 
education which includes conference programming, 
preconferences, regional workshops and publications; 



3 ibid., p. 82. 

4 Pliillip Rosenberg, Cost Funding for Public Libraries: A Manager's Handbook 
(Cliicago: American Library Association, 1986). 
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To provide a Public Library Information Service for 
inquiries on public library issues; 

To initiate, support, and disseminate information on 
new research projects on public library service or 
management; 

To provide public librarians with planning and 
evaluation tools and to advocate and encourage 
the utilization of these tools.^ 

The Public Library Association is the largest national organization 
addressing the special interests of public librarians. As its objectives and 
recent activities suggest, it is attempting to improve its effectiveness and 
visibility as an agent for change within the public library field. Before 
addressing the development and dissemination of PLA's planning techniques, 
it may be helpful to look briefly at some of the environmental and other factors 
that kd to PLA's decision to promote change in the management practices of 
public librarians and to assume an active role as change agent for the 
profession. 

Environmental Pressures 

As the external environment of the mid-1960s began to exert a different 
type of pressure upon public libraries, a growing number of library directors 
recognized the need for change in their managerial and service philosophies. 
In addition, the tendency of public libraries to attempt to serve multiple 
purposes was being criticized by researchers such as Bundy, who claimed that 

the public library remains basically a purposeless agency with relatively 
weak resources, diversified commitments, and fundamental biases 
which severely circumscribe its effectiveness. In these circumstances, 
it is little wonder that the library does not function in any of the ideal 
roles to which it aspires-as intellectual beacon, as information center, 
or as adult education agency. Given such high ideals and the inherent 
promise of this long-standing public institution, how can its general 
irrelevance be accounted for? The answer is that time has marched on. 
Extraordinary educational, political, economic, social, and 
technological changes have occurred and are occurring with increasing 
regularity. While the culture in which libraries function has 



^ Mills-Fischer, p. 83. 



dramatically altered, the public library has stood still, caught in the 
straight-jacket of its traditional view of itself and the world, by its 
historical commitments, and by its clienteles .6 

Among those librarians who were searching for an appropriate response 
to a changing environment, there was a growing dissatisfaction with national 
public library standards. The inadequacy of such standards, which had been 
issued periodically through the American Library Association since 1933, was 
clearly recognized by the Standards Committee of PLA charged with revising 
the 1956 standards. In the preface to thcp edition prepared by this committee 
and pubhshed in 1967, it states. 

The committee repeats the plea that research and 
experimentation are urgently needed as verification of these 
standards. In particular, quantitative measures correlated with 
the quality of library performance must be developed to 
provide the yardsticks demanded by goveming and 
appropriating bodies. Moreover, the wide variation in levels of 
public service from state to state, makes the establishment of 
norms impossible without much more data than are presently 
available. The committee hopes the states will set those 
norms for themselves, perhaps in the form of five-year plans, 
for bringing their service to the level proposed in this 
document.' 

It was significant that the group responsible for this final edition of 
national standards openly admitted that the validity of the standards was 
questionable. As Nancy Bolt indicated, this statement "forecasts the idea of 
local diversity and five-year plans, an idea that developed into the PIA 
Planning Process."^ 

Although the need for a better means of self-evaluation was being 
expressed in a number of professional circles by 1967, the idea of 
community-based planning as a substitute for national standards was still a 
long way from a fiilly developed concept. But a number of fortuitous events 
and circumstances were occurring that would bring certam individuals and 



6 Mary Lee Bundy, "Factors Influencing Public Library Use," Wilson Library 
Bulletin 42 (December 1967): 382. 

Public Library Association, Standards Committee, Minimum Standards for 
Public Library Systems, 1966, (Chicago: American Library Association, 1967). 
8 Nancy Bolt, "Performance Measures for Public Libraries," in Public Libraries 
and the Challenges of the Next Two Decades, ed. Alphonsc F. Trezza (Liuleton. 
CO: Libraries Unlimited, 1985), p. 48. 
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groups into working relationships and eventually lead to PLA's unprecedented 
effort to fulfill the role of change agent. 



Prior Occurrences 

A significant link in the chain leading to A Planning Process for Public 
Libraries and the first edition of Output Measures for Public Libraries was 
being forged at Rutgers University during the early 1970s. The late Ernest R. 
De Prospo was dien directing an ALA-PLA project on the "Measurement of 
Effectiveness of Public Library Service." 

The De Prospo study had grown out of an earlier discussion within the 
Public Library Association regarding the possibility of public library 
accreditation as a means of establishing quality control. A proposal entitled 
"Accreditation of Public Libraries: A Study to Develop Criteria for Judgmg 
Quality of Service, in Order to Plan a Method for Nationwide Public Library 
Accreditation" was presented to the American L'brary Association by PLA in 
1967. The apparent problem with the proposal was its focus on public library 
accreditation as the ultimate goal. In the view of ALA, such a peer review 
process would be highly inappropriate since there were no validated measures 
of public library effectiveness. TTie ALA Executive Board rejected the 
proposal with the recommendation that "it be developed further in consultation 
with knowledgeable persons in the field of research."9 

Such consultation did occur as PLA's Standards Revision Committee 
was joined in its deliberations by ALA staff members and several researchers 
from Rutgers University. As a result, ALA submitted a revised proposal on 
behalf of PLA to the U.S. Office of Education. Funding for the first two 
phases of the proposal was approved. In 1971 the work of De Prospo and his 
colleagues at die Bureau of Library and Information Science Research 
Rutgers began. Their objective was to develop quantitative methods by which 
to evaluate library performance. A PLA-appointed advisory committee 
provided input to the study that "helped formulate and determine the direction 
of the project, and from time to time modified and corrected its course." 

liie original impetus for the study — the proposal to accredit public 
libraries — ^was forgotten as PLA's emphasis switched to planning and 
measurement techniques. 

As an interesting aside, the accreditation idea did eventually resurface in a 
proposal to th j PLA Executive Board in 1988. The PLA committee charged 



^ As quoted in Mary Jo Lynch, "The Public Library Association and Public 
Library Planning," Journal of Library Administration, Vol. 2, no, 2 (1982): 36. 
* ^Gerald M. Bom, "Introduction," in Ernest R. De Prospo, Ellen Altman, and 
Kenneth E. Beasley, Performance Measures for Public Libraries (Chicago: 
ALA. 19V3), p. vii. 
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with investigating the possibility of accreditation presented for reactions a 
draft set of criteria, with this accompanying statement: 

In (developing these criteria, the committee has become more and more 
aware of the relationship of this document to the Public Library 
Development Plan (PLDP). Qualitative criteria for evaluating a 
program of service mean that the library must have thought through and 
put into practice its plan of community service. Goals and objectives, 
planning, staff, resources, and financing and facilities represent areas 
that must be carefully developed and made operational before a peer 
evaluation process can be put into effect. Accreditation is a logical 
"next step" after a library has moved through tlie planning process. ^ 

Although PLA's Planning and Role Setting Process and Output 
Measures for Public Libraries might be assumed to satisfy the requirement for 
a method by which effectiveness can be measured, PLA's Executive Board 
this time around decided not to pursue the idea of accreditation fiirther.l2 it is 
probable that adverse reaction or expressions of disinterest in accreditiition 
coming from the field dictated this decision. 13 

TTie Rutgers-PLA connection had begun while the PLA Standards 
Revision Committee, joined by ALA staff, was deliberating what should be 
done about revising the 1966 standards. A particular strength of the American 
Library Association derives from the fact that among its members are 
practicing librarians and information specialists, doctoral students and library 
and information science educators, state library personnel, library researchers 
working in private sector firms, and others with diverse backgrounds but a 
common interest in libraries. Individuals retain their involvement in ALA and 
its divisions even as they change their institutional affiliations and develop 
other networks with professional colleagues. The professional networking 
that occurs outside die formal ALA division and committee structure allows 
appropriate individuals from the practice, research, and education 
communities to be identified and drawn into projects as the need arises. 
Presumably, De Prospo and other researchers from Rutgers were brought into 
the Standards Revision Committee's deliberations because individual 
committee members had a collegial acquaintance with them and an awareness 
of the previous work they had done on quantitative measures. 



11 Margaret M. Kimmel and Leigh Estabrook, "Accrediting Public Libraries: 
An Update," Library Journal , Vol. 113, no. 9 (May 15, 1988): 54-55. 

12 "PLA Votes Down Public Library Accreditation," Library Journal, Vol.113, 
no. 16 (October 1, 1988): 18. 

13 Ronald Dubberly, "Quest.jning Public Library Accreditation," Library 
Journal , Vol. 113, no. 9 (May 15, 1988): 56-58. 
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As early as 1961 through 1964, De Prospo, Kenneth Beasley, and Ralph 
Blassingame had been studying statistical reporting systems for the 
Pennsylvania State Library, This experience apparently made De Prospo 
and Beasley logical choices as researchers to involve in the development of 
PLA's proposal for a federally funded measurement project. It has been noted 
that the previous studies they had done influenced the approach the 
researchers took when they began the ALA-PL A study in 1971.^5 

As their major contribution toward what would eventually evolve into 
PLA's planning and evaluation manuals, the De Prospo team developed 
criteria for describing the effectiveness of a public library and a methodology 
for collecting data, which they tested on a national sample of public libraries. 
Lack of funding prevented completion of the final field study phases of the 
project; however, a report. Performance Measures for Public Libraries 
(PMPL), was published by ALA in 1973.17 

The report made a major contribution, "not because it had all the 
answers, but because it suggested asking different questions. Before PMPL, 
librarians and others wanting to know if a library is a 'good' one would ask: 
how much income does it receive, how big is the collection, how large is the 
staff? PMPL recommended asking: how likely is it that the people who use 
this library can find what they want on the shelves? How likely is it that 
people who use this library will find someone available to help them in the 
reference room?"i8 

The performance measures book has been called: 

a major breakthrough in quantitative methods for describing the 
accomplishments of the public library through the eyes of fiie user. In 
essence, it constitutes a type of consumer or market research, with the 
emphasis on how well the library performs for the individual user. 
Thus, when one begins to perceive the public library as a collection of 
widely diverse competing users who avail themselves at any one time 
of only a small fraction of the total services offered, then the value of 



1^ Beasley, Kenneth E., "Statistical Reporting System for Local Public 
Libraries," Pennsylvania State Library Monographs, No. 3 (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Institute of Public Administration, 1964). 
1^ Ellen Altman, Ernest R. De Prospo, Phillip M. Clark, and Ellen Conner Clark, 
"A Data Gathering and Instructional Manual for Performance Measures in 
Public Libraries," PLA Newsletter 15, no. 4 (Winter 1976): 1-2. 

16 Mary Jo Lynch, "Planning and Measurement of Library Services," 
typescript draft of speech given at McGill University, Montreal (dated August 
22, 1986) p. 6. 

17 De Prospo, Altman, and Beasley, Performance Measures for Public 
Libraries. 

18 Mary Jo Lynch, "Planning and Measurement of Library Services," p. 7. 
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systematic self-study— market research — ^along the lines of the 
Performance Measures methodology becomes apparent. 

From a conceptual standpoint the new methodology considers 
user satisfaction to be both the ultimate test of library effectiveness and, 
hence, the main predictor of the extent of future library use.^^ 



The idea of a combined use of self-study techniques, measures of user 
satisfaction, and market research— implicit in the De Prospo smdy — is readily 
discernible as a major element in PLA s recommended planning and 
evaluation process. 

Mary Jo Lynch stated that 'Vutmt Measures is quite different from 
Performance Measures and does not explicitly acknowledge its relationship to 
that publication. However, it is doubtful that Output Measures could have 
been written if the earlier work had not been done."20 She elaborated by 
saying, "it seems clear that [Output Measures ] builds du-ectly on Performance 
Measures — The twelve measures described in Output Measures are not the 
same as those in Performance Measures ^ but the conceptual base of the 
approach is very similar. "2i 

Converging Events 

At the same time as the Oe Prospo study was getting underway, PLA 
was also sponsoring anothei project, jointly funded by the Council on Library 
Resources and by the National Endowment for the Humanities. This work, A 
Strategy for Public Library Change : Proposed Public Library Goals- 
Feasibility Study, was directed by Allie Beth Martin, then director of the 
Tulsa (Oklahoma) Public Library and soon to become president of ALA. 

The goals-feasibility study was published in 1972.22 According to Mary 
Jo Lynch, "This study grew out of a concern in the late 60s that public 
libraries had lost their sense of direction. There was some feeling that a repeat 
of the Public Library Inquiry was needed. The inquiry, a series of studies by 
social scientists who examined various aspects of library service in the late 
1940s . . > had given public librarians a useful base for action in the 50s and 



Alvin Schrader, "Performance Measures for Public Libraries: Refinements 
in Methodology and Reporting," Library Research 2 (1980-81): 130. 

20 Mary Jo Lynch, "Measurement of Public Library Activity: The Search for 
Practical Methods," Wilson Library Bulletin (January 1983): 388. 

21 ibid., p. 392. 

22 Allie Beth Martin, Project Coordinator, A Strategy for Public Library 
Change: Proposed Public Library Goals-Feasibility Study (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1972). 
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60s. The momentum was dying, however, and the questions of the day were: 
Do we need another Inquiry ? If not, what do we need?"23 

Lynch went on to say that although the recommendations contained in he 
goals-feasibility study were not effectively carried out, i' pro ded the impetus 
"to an activity not mentioned in its recommendations — ^the development of a 
manual to assist public librarians in planning. It seems clear that die need for 
such a manual was deeply felt at the time tiiough not explicitly recognized in 
the report."^ Lynch pointed to a statement in the study concerning consensus 
in the field regarding another Public Library Inquiry as an indication that the 
public library community at the time was ready for A Planning Process. The 
statement suggested that, if another Inquiry were to be conducted, "it should 
recognize that no set of goals could be universally applicable except in the 
broadest terms. Each library must set its own goals based on its own 
community needs ""^^ According to Lynch, "this concept is essential to the 
reasoning which led PLA to develop A Planning Process ratiier than revise 
national standards."26 



Linking Agents 

Worth noting at this point, perhaps, are the individual and institutional 
linkages between the Performance Measures study, the Allie Betii Martin 
goals-feasibility study, and otiier PLA activities that eventually culminated in 
die decision to develop the planning manuals. 

The chair of the PLA Standards Committee in 1972/73 was Rose 
Vainstein, tiien on the faculty of the library school at die University of 
Michigan. The Standards Committee was continuing its discussions on the 
fate of national standards while awaiting die results of die De Prospo and die 
goals-feasibility studies. It also took note of a conference on "Total 
Community Library Service," sponsored by die Joint ALA/National Education 
Association (NEA) Committee, that suggested the "urgent need for 
coordination of all library services and resources at the community level in 
order to provide maximum service to users."27 

In order "to provide die [Standards] Committee widi a concepmal 
framework widiin which to consider die philosophic implications of total 
community library service on any subsequent and sequential deve opment of 



23 Mary Jo Lynch, "The Public Library Association and Public Library 
Planning," p. 31. 

24 ibid. 

25 Allie Beth Martin, p. 26. 

26 Lynch, "The Public Library Association and Public Library Planni^ig," p. 33. 

27 "Community Library Services-Working Papers on Goals and Guidelines" 
School Library Journal (September 1973): 21. 
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public library goals, guidelines, and standards"28 three Task Force groups 
were appointed to focus on user service needs at the community level. 

Each Task Force was charged with developing a working paper to guide 
the internal discissions of the Standards Committee. One Task Force focused 
on adult services, another on young adult services, and the third on children's 
services. Membership "was deliberately sought from as many different ALA 
interests as possible, by type-of-activity division and by type-of-institution 
affiliation."29 Among those enlisted to serve on the Adult Services Task Force 
was Mary Jo Lynch, a faculty colleague of Vainstein's at ^4ichigan. Although 
Lynch came from an academic library environment, she was brought into 
PLA's orbit primarily because of her active involvement in ALA's Reference 
and Adult Services Division (RASD). This initial, somewhat peripheral, 
encounter with PLA's standards dilemma marked the first of a series of 
linking roles that Lynch would continue to play in the development and 
dissemination of the planning process. 

The completed Task Force Working Papers were published in the 
September 1973 issue of School Library Journal "in order to share with the 
profession at large the new direction in which the PLA Standards Committee 
is moving as it attempts to delineate goals and establish priorities that relate to 
a changing society. Given the wide variations in our nation's public libraries, 
the profession may well want to develop diversity by design, so that 
communities may have the choice of alternative pattems of library service."30 
According to Robert Rohlf, a former president of PLA, "the papers and the 
apparent change of direction by the committee caused significant furor in the 
library press and in both committee and division meetings."3i 

At the start of 1974, the PLA Standards Committee formally changed its 
name to the Goals, Guidelines, and Standards Committee (GGS), indicating 
that a shift had indeed occurred in PLA's stance concerning the usefuhess of 
national standards as a development tool for public libraries. However, 
retention of "Standards" in the committee's designation also suggested that 
PLA was not yet ready to relinquish entirely the idea of producing national 
public library standards. 

Meredith Bloss, then Chair of the newly renamed committee, requested a 
reaction to the Working Papers from Ralph Blassingame at Rutgers. 
Interestingly, Mary Jo Lynch, having left Michigan to pursue her doctorate at 
Rutgers, was then studying under both Blassingame and De Prospo. 
Blassingame asked Lynch to join him in writing the reaction to the Task Force 



28 ibid., p. 22. 

29 ibid. 

30 ibid., p. 23. 

31 Robert H. Rohlf, "Standards for Public Libraries," Lib,ary Trends (Summer 
1982): 68. 
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Working Papers. Their response to the Working Papers appeared in the PLA 
Newsletter, June 1974, under the title "Design for Diversity. "32 

Although Blassingame had no direct involvement with the performance 
measures study, De Prospo acknowledged that he was among those who 
"freely served as sounding boards for all our ideas."33 Blassingame was 
therefore well acquainted with the concepts contained in the study, as was 
Lynch, who had direct access to the thinking of both men. In addition. Lynch 
understood the reasoning behind the report of the Adult Services Task Force, 
on which she had served. Patrick Williams considers this report the "most 
important" of the working papers because it "seemed to point out th'*. way to 
m^e the public library the kind of institution envisioned in A Strategy for 
Public Library Change"^ 

Rohlf called the paper by Blassingame and Lynch "significant" in that it 
"developed not only a theme of where standards had been going, but a 
possible redirection of what should take the place of standards in the future. "3^ 
Bloss, writing in the Library Journal in 1976, stated that 

Blassingame and Lynch advised the [GGS] committee in 1974 that: 
"What public librarians need now ... are tools which will help them 
analyze a situation, set objectives, make decisions and evaluate 
achievements. . . ." They suggested some rules of thumb to follow in 
this process: "Think about planning for the future rather than reporting 
on the past. Think about management of a library rather than 
comparison of one library with another ... be concerned with output, 
i.e., what the user gets from a library, rather than inputs, i.e., staff, 
materials, equipment."36 

"Design for Diversity" also suggested that the Standards Conmiittee 
provide a set of "goals and guidelines for community library service" that 
could be used until new "tools" were devised that would enable librarians to 
"analyze a situation, set objectives, make decisions and evaluate 
achievements." The suggestion was followed almost immediately. 

According to Bloss, a consolidation/synthesis of the Task Force reports, 
entitled "Goals and Guidelines for Community Library Service" and published 
as a supplement to the PLA Newsletter , June 1975, "provides the conceptual 



32 Ralph Blassingame and Mary Jo Lynch, " Design for Diversity," PLA 
Newsletter 13, no. 2 (June 1974): 4-22. 
•^3 Dsj Prospo, Altman, and Beasley, p. iv. 

3^* Patrick Williams, The American Public Library and the Problem of Purpose 
(Wcstport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1988), p. 110. 
35 Rohlf, p. 68. 

3^ Meredith Bloss, "Standards for Public Library Service-Quo Vadis?" Library 
Journal 101 (June 1, 1976): 1261. 
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framework within which the Association now intends to develop new 
standards for community library services."37 He went on to state, 

The pion peering work in the preparation of new goals and guidelines, 
and in the exploration of new methods for measuring outputs, can now 
be the base on which standards can be empirically developed. 

The PLA Goals, Guidelines, and Standards Committee (GGS) 
now has a fmished research and development proposal and is looking 
for ways by which the work can be carried out. The ultimate purpose 
of the project is to develop a process that library managers and others 
can use to determine standards of performance for community library 
service. 

The immediate end-product of the work described in the proposal 
will be a series pf publications, separate but inter-dependent, on the 
various aspects of the standards development process. These manuals 
will be tools designed for use in planning, designing, delivering, and 
evaluating justifiable and adequate programs. Manuals are to be based 
on factual evidence of actual field performance in selected library and 
community situations: they arc not to be theoretical statements of 
intention or desirability. Subsequent phases of the project may develop 
additional publications, as the evidence is collected.^^ 

The "finished research and development proposal" Bloss refered to was 
an initial proposal submitted to the ALA Executive Board on April 28, 19' 6, 
suggesting that user-oriented standards be developed. The proposal entered 
the minutes under the title: "The Process of Standards Development for 
Community Library Service: A Proposed Research Study from PLA" (ALA 
Executive Board Document #56). 

Other connections may have existed between the research smdies done by 
De Prospo and Allie Beth Martin and the decision to begin development of 
what eventually became the planning manuals. However, the significance of 
the links formed by Bloss, Lynch, and Blassingame between Rutgers and 
PLA is apparent from the foregoing description. The role of the scholarly and 
research community (represented by Rutgers in this instance) can be 
summarized as follows : 

L Research coming from that community (i.e., the early De Prospo 
work) was seen by the Association as potentially useful in solving the 
specific problem PLA had identified. As a result, researchers were 
deliberately invited to participate in the process of what PLA was iien 
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calling the development of "effectiveness measures." The result of that 
participation was De Prospo's Performance Measures for Public 
Libraries. The idea of measuring performance in terms of user 
satisfaction became a recurrent theme throughout the development of 
the manuals. 

2. The research community was also utilized by PLA for the purpose 
of providing advice and counsel concerning the new direction that the 
Standards Committee was about to rccommend. This resulted in the 
"Design for Diversity" paper prepared by Blassingame and Lynch, 
which was the catalyst for the interim document "Goals and Guidelines 
for Community Service." The concept of providing planning tools and 
techniques rather than "rules for sameness" was clearly articulated in 
"Design for Diversity." 

In October 1975, it was announced that the GGS Committee would "seek 
professional research assistance in order to develop new standards... based on 
'Goals and Guidelines for Community Library Services'."39 Within a few 
months, however, the effort to create new national standards was at least 
temporarily abandoned. Instead, PLA announced its intention to provide "a 
set of updated tools that will enable communities to plan and assess public 
library programs that will meet contemporary user needs."^ 

Other Motivating Forces 

Our interviews suggest that PLA's commitment to the concept of local 
planning and the development of planning and evaluation tools sprang from 
PLA's need to be more aggressive in recruiting members because ALA's new 
stmcture was now requiring that its divisions begin generating their own 
revenues. Under Genevieve Casey, PLA reorganized into sections as the 
result of the new directives from ALA. New PLA officers were installed, the 
executive committee was reorganized, and new committees created. At tWs 
same time, PLA was discussing what should be done about the revision of 
national standards in light of members' changing attimdes about the 
effectiveness of standards. "The whole mood then was one of change. The 
whole mood then was one of innovation. In a way, the philosophy of 
meeting local needs maybe was in our minds somewhere when we thought 
about 'well what can PLA do?' We need to meet the local needs of our 
constituents, the local librarians, and be more responsive to them." 



39 PLA Newsletter 14 (October 1975): 3. 
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The idea of long range planning as a managerial response to change was 
certainly not original with PLA. In Sie private sector, corporate management 
literature had been promoting the concept since the 1950s at least, and 
numerous models of planning as a process were readily available. But the 
majority of PLA's constituents— public library directors— had little formal 
management training. The concepts of planning and managing by objectives 
were totally foreign to them. What PLA was proposing would indeed 
represent a managerial innovation in so far as the majority of pubHc librarians 
were concerned. 

The proposal that PLA presented to the ALA Executive Board in 1976 
still retained the idea of national standards as the eventual outcome of the 
planning and evaluation processes that the proposed project would develop. 
The proposal cited the United States Office of Education as a possible funding 
source. At this point, PLA felt that it could not establish the planning methods 
nor conduct the research needed to produce national standards alone; it needed 
ALA's guidance and resources. ALA approved the project and suggested that 
PLA form a Steering Committee to solicit proposals from established 
researchers. PLA's Executive Director was authorized to seek funding for the 
project since it was obvious that PLA had no money to fund such a proposal, 
nor did it have the necessary paid staff and expertise to further develop the 
project on its own. 

At the time PLA was pondering the direction in which it wanted to move 
with regard to standards, at least one public library had already begun to 
implement planning methods and performance measures adapted from the 
corporate sector. At one of the branches of the Baltimore County Public 
Library (BCPL) some form of output/performance measuring was occurring 
as early as 1972. The branch librarian's "initiatives sparked interest at the 
county level."4i De Prospo gave a speech in Maryland in the early 1970s and 
one of his students "then came to do studies of the state system. . . and then 
interviewed County Librarians, asking how collections were used. "42 Staff at 
BCPL began using the De Prospo manual in 1974. "By 1978 there was a lot 
of experimentation going on at different branches."43 

In 1977, the same year in which PLa received federal funding for its 
proposal, BCPL adopted a five year plan that included a formal management- 
by-objectives process. The process and the five year plan were produced 
through a contract with King Research, Inc., with Vernon E. (Gene) Palmour 
directing the project. A Planning Processfor Public Libraries and the first 
edition of Output Measures for Public Libraries were based on the work 



'♦lAs quoted in Jose-Marie Griffiths, et al., Diffusion of Innovations in Library 
and Information Science. Final Report (Rockville, MD: King Research Inc., 
1986), p. 402. (ED 279 350) 
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Palmour had done for BCPL. Palmour was the principal investigator for the 
planning manual, and BCPL director Charles Robinson served as an advisoi 
to the King Research team. 

The director of BCPL, as well as a number of librarians who worked at 
that library system during the 1970s and early 1980s, were active in PLA 
offices and committees. The networking in which these individuals engaged 
may have been a factor in bringing the first planning and measurement 
manuals to publication. It is probably a safe assumption that such networking 
was instrumental in bringing Gene Palmour into the picture. 

Once ALA had given PLA the authority to seek funding for its "Process 
of Standards Development" Project, the GGS Committee called for proposals 
from the research conun^ . Pahnour's proposal was selected and it was 
used as the basis for (•'* ^ing a proposal for funding to be submitted to the 
Office of Education, "l. v GGS Committee held a number of working 
sessions during the time that the proposal was being revised. One of these 
took place at Rutgers. In attendance were Blassingame and Lynch, who was 
still in residence as a doctoral student. Also at the meeting was another 
Rutgers doctoral student, Charles McClure, who would later play a significant 
role in the development of the PLDP manuals.''^ De Prospo and Bloss (chair 
of the GGS Committee) were among a number of individuals who served as 
consultants on the Palmour project. Thus, in a somewhat subde manner, the 
connection with the earlier work at Rutgers continued throughout the 
development of the planning manuals. 

The first proposal that PLA submitted to the Office of Education was not 
approved for ftinding. In a 1986 speech in Montreal, Lynch (who worked on 
the proposal that was eventually funded) indicated that one of the problems 
that the Office of Education identified in the original proposal 

concerns a matter which continues to haunt PLA: Does PLA 
believe that if public libraries know how to use a planning 
process to set local goals and objectives, develop strategies, and 
evaluate progress that they will not need national standards? Or 
does PLA believe that once many public libraries go through the 
planning process, the results can be used to fonnulate a new set 
of national standards? The proposal was ftizzy on thi^ point. It 
was titled "The Process of Standards Development for 
Community Library Service" but described only the work which 
v/ould be done to document the procedures Gene Palmour used 
in Baltimore County, test them m several different sites, and 
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produce a i^ublication de^wii uing a planning process for public 
libraries.'*5 



PUBLICATION OF THE PLANNING MANUALS 
A Planning Process 

In the fall of 1976, Mary Jo Lynch left Rutgers to assume the newly 
created position within ALA that involved managing the special projects of 
PLA, ALTA, and RASD. It was in this position that she was given the 
responsibility for revising the rejected proposal. "Some of the people who 
wrote the proposal believed in the primary importance of local planning but 
others in PLA, together with some of the officials at [the Office of Education] 
believed in national standards. ... I got different advice from different people 
but fmally chose to modify the proposal so that the focus was clearly on 
producing a manual for planning. We left in a few remarks about using 
results later for national standards, but that possibility was not a major part of 
the proposal."'*^ 

The revised proposal was submitted on October 13, 1976. Prior to 
receipt of funding in September 1977, the planning concepts developed by tl^e 
consultants from King Research, Inc. were tested at the Baltimore County 
Public Library. According to one of our interviews, the decision to test at 
BCPL was made because "they were willing to help foot the bill" at a time 
when PLA had no money. When federal funding in the amount of $140,000 
was finally approved, it was for an eighteen-month project to develop 
manuals, field test them, and produce a publication. Palmour, working for 
King Research, Inc., directed the project, with the assistance of Marcia C. 
Bellassai and Nancy Van House De Wath. 

During the time PLA was seeking a solution to the problem it had 
identified (what to do about national standards), the major change agent role 
was being played within the association by the Goals, Guidelines, and 
Standards Committee. The networking between this group, the Executive. 
Boards of PLA and ALA, the scholarly and research communities, the 
government funding agency, and the practitioners in the field brought the 
innovation to the point at which the planning manual could be produced. 

Once the decision had been made to publish such a manual, however, a 
new committee assumed the linking role. This was the project's Steering 
Committee, which served in a liaison capacity between die researchers and 
PLA, and also provided advice and counsel to the research team. The GGS 
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Committee and the PLA Research Committee were somewhat annoyed at this 
arrangement, apparently. A letter from Shirley Mills-Fischer (9/12/82) 
described the creation of an Advisory Committee for Research on Public 
Library Planning (ACRPLP) in 1979 as the result of complaints by the other 
two committees that they were "left out of the development of A Planning 
Process, " The ACRPLP was composed of members from the GGS and 
Research Committees. 

There are obvious parallels to the RD&D diffusion model in that the GGS 
Committee took the innovation through the research and development stages, 
while it became the task of the Steering Committee to see it through the 
"packaging" stage. There are also elements of the Problem-Solving model as 
well: the initial perception of the problem came from the practitioner 
community itself (including those who are active in PLA's committee 
stracttirc). The change agent role played by librarians working through PLA 
was strengthened by interaction with the research community (which helped 
with problem solving). Without the relationships among practicing librarians, 
PLA , ALA, researchers, and others, development of the planning process 
may never have occurred, thus lending support to Havelock's concept of the 
importance of linkages. Although the present study did not explore formally 
whether PLA members have become more sophisticated consumers of 
research a result of their experience, a case could probably be made for a 
heightened awareness among public librarians in PLA of the usefulness of 
enlisting the aid of the research community. 

The PLA Steering Committee for the Palmour project held its first 
meeting on November 8, 1977 in Washington, DC. Committee members 
discussed performance measures as well as the development of the new 
planning manuals, indicating that the influence of De Prospo's work had not 
waned. Palmour made monthly progress reports to PLA throughout the 
course of the project. The Steering Committee made quarterly reports to PLA. 
ALA gave quarterly reports written by Lynch (who served as project 
consultant) to the Office of Education. 

During the next seven months, while the King Research team was 
working on the planning manual, the PLA Steering Committee suggested that 
an additional field test of the proposed manuals be held at another site. The 
concern at the time seemed to be that there were no smaller public libraries 
among the test sites, yet the process was supposed to be applicable to any size 
library. This concern continued even though an additional field test was 
conducted at the Prince William County (Virginia) Public Library (which was 
supposed to be representative of the small library.) In reviewing the final 
report submitted to the Department of Education, Adrienne Chute of the 
Division of Library Programs, remarked that "A serious problem in the project 
is its apparent nonapplicability to small mral public libraries, which account 
for 5000 out of approximately 8000 public libraries in the United States.... 
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Our impression is that this is a viable process for larger public libraries, but 
not for small. We recommend that the author delete the concept that this 
Plannmg process is applicable to small libraries" (Letter from Chute to Lynch, 

Our interviews suggested that there is a prevailing belief among many 
librarians that small libraries lack both the expertise and resources necessary to 
engage in any sort of formal planning. The majority of public libraries "serve 
tiny populations with small budgets and small staffs. That kind of library 
doesn't do planning." 

The Steering Committee had requested that the researchers conduct an 
evaluation seminar to allow library leaders to evaluate the drafts of the manual 
and to introduce the manual to the library community. At the 1978 ALA 
Midwinter Conference, a proposal was drafted requesting that the Office of 
Education fund an additional test site and provide ftinding for the evaluation 
seminar. The proposal was eventually funded in June 1978. 

At the same Midwinter Conference, Palmour gave a presentation to the 
GGS Committee, and he and Robinson presented a rough draft of the needs 
assessment section of the manual to the Steering Committee. Possible field 
test sites were discussed at the Steering Committee meeting. 

Output Measures for Public Libraries (OMPL-1) 

The Steering Committee met with the King researchers and project 
consultants on January 30, 1978 to discuss the role of perfomiance measures 
in the manual. Lamar Veatch suggested that, "even before the publication of 
the Planning Process, it was recognized that a weak link in the procedure for 
developing community-based standards was a general inaccessibility to 
methods for collecting and using data that describe what a library gives to a 
community (output), ratlier than what a library receives from a community 
(input)."47 ^ 

The GGS Committee proposed to the PLA Executive Board ttiat 
performance measures be established for public libraries by September 1982. 
Originally, the GGS Committee had planned to break the task of producing a 
performance measurement manual into sections assigned to members of the 
Committee. The PLA Publication Committee approved the publication of 
what the GGS Committee had called "Methods of Output Measures." The 
committee identified the measures to be included in tlie manual, but the actual 
constmction of the manual proved to be too time consuming. 
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Meanwhile, Charles Robinson had obtained funding for the project and 
the GGS Committee assigned a subcommittee chaired by Carolyn Anthony to 
supervise the development of the planned manual. Anthony had been 
working on performance measures at Baltimore County Public Library. 
Because of Palmour's pre-1978 work at Baltimore County, that library system 
can be considered an "innovator" and "early adopter" both of planning 
methods and performance measures. Linkages between BCPL and PLA 
continued as tfie planning process evolved into the Public Library 
Development Program. As staff moved from BCPL to accept management 
positions in other libraries, the concepts of planning and evaluation moved 
with them. 

The influence that this network of former BCPL staff has had on 
diffusing PLA's planning techniques was not specificaUy examined in the 
study. However, there are indications that utilization of the manuals was 
facilitated in libraries where former BCPL staff had relocated. In a report on 
the Diffusion of Innovations in Library and Information Science (which 
considers technological innovations primarily, but also includes performance 
measures as one of the innovations studied), Griffiths et al. identified 
connections to what they termed tlie "Maryland Mafia" as a facilitating factor 
in the adoption of innovation.^s 

The Anthony subcommittee consisted of only two members from GGS, 
plus representatives from contributing state ag«ncies and libraries according to 
our interviews. It contracted witfi Douglas Zweizig and Eleanor Jo (Joey) 
Rodger from King Research, who had written a proposal for the development 
of the manual. Zweizig had worked with the Oklahoma State Library in 
developing performance measures, and Rodger's work with King Research 
had involved long range planning for libraries. 



The PLA subcommittee that advised the project took an extremely 
practical approach to their task — The result is a manual of twelve 
chapters, each of which describes the data elements needed to construct 
a measure, the procedures for obtaining the data, and ways to interpret 
the results. Data collection forms are included in many chapters, and 
the work concludes with summary forms and a glossary. As each 
measure was discussed in committee meetings, additional refmements 
to the data were frequently suggested.49 
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The final draft of the output measures manual was field tested in five 
libraries in the late summer and fall of 1981 by King Research. It was 
subsequently approved by the GGS Committee, which gave it its tide. After 
the manual was published, dissemination was directed by GGS, which by that 
time was being chaired by Anthony. 

Lynch described the origin of die output measures manual this way; 
"APP told librarians that they should use measurement techniques whenever 
possible and referred them to De Prospo and to Lancaster for ideas. But the 
PLA Goals, Guidelines and Standards Committee saw immediately that the 
chapter on measurement [Chapter 13] was the weakest component of the 
planning manual. The committee worked out a plan for something better, and 
Charles Robincon of B^PL organized a small coalition of libraries and State 
Library Agencies to provide funds for the work. Again King Research got the 
contract and this time the consultants were Douglas Zweizig and Joey Rodger. 
... I served on the advisory committee for the output measures project and 
flew to Baltimore several times to meet with tfie committee and the field test 
librarians who came from Maryland and Pennsylvania."50 

Dissemination Plans 

The earliest detailed description of dissemination plans we found in 
PLA's files was contained in a letter from Lynch to the Steering Committee 
dated 9/25/78. The plans were to advertise heavily in public library journals, 
to provide assistance to libraries in the use of A Planning Process, and to use 
conference workshops, guides to the process, and case studies for 
dissemination and training. 

According to a 1979 ALA Quarterly Report to the Office of Education, 
the Steering Committee suggested that, immediately after publication of the 
manual, PLA should concentrate on its dissemination, on training people in 
the use of the manual, and on the production of a guide to the planning 
process and performance measures. 

At the 1979 ALA Annual Conference the Steering Committee convened 
for the last time. They met with the King Research team to discuss 
completion of die project and follow-up activities to disseminate the manual. 
They had before them a memo sent to the committee by Lynch two weeks 
before. The Lynch memo (6/10/79) suggested tiiat PLA replicate die planned 
1980 ALA Conference presentation elsewhere. She also suggested that PLA 
get endorsements for the manual from organizations such as the International 
City Managers Association, and diat funding be obtained for a consulting 
service to assist planning libraries diat would be operated from ALA 
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headquarters. Finally, Lynch's memo suggested that PL A produce guidelines 
for public libraries based on local planning tliat would replace national 
standards. She felt that data collection funds for such a project might be 
obtair*ed through the Higher Education Act. 

Among the other topics discussed by the Steering Committee were: (1) 
how to help state library agencies to use the planning process in developing 
state standards and (2) Uie advisability of sending brochures to all public 
libraries and state library agencies along with an order form for A Planning 
Process. The committee indicated its intention to place an ad with an order 
formfor A Planning Process in Public Libraries. It planned to inform the 
Council of State Governments, the League of Cities and Towns, the Council 
of Mayors, the National Academy of Public Administration, and the 
Organization of State Budget Directors in the hope of getting endorsements 
form these agencies. The objective was to further strengthen PLA's efforts to 
get individual libraries to adopt the planning process. 

The day after the final Steering Committee meeting. Lynch wrote a letter 
to the PLA Executive Board requesting them to endorse local planning and the 
development of state standards based on data collected by planning libraries. 
She also repeated her suggestion tliat PLA establish a planning office at ALA 
headquarters to train state library agency consultants, to providj short term 
consultation with individual librarians, and to produce national standards 
b -ed on the data collected by planning libraries. 

An ALA Preconference on tlie planning process, which included informal 
audience interaction, was held in 1979. Robinson's keynote speech for the 
preconference was published in the Fall 1979 issue of Public Libraries. Also 
at this conference the PLA sponsored an informal meeting including a panel 
discussion with the directors of the libraries chosen as test sites for the 
manual 

On July 20th, die date was set for the Training and Evaluation Seminar, 
generally referred to as tiie "Wagon Wheel Conference" because of its 
location. (The conference was held at the Wagon Wheel Resort in Rockton, 
Illinois, from September 23 - 27, 1979.) The idea was to attract library leaders 
for training in how to use the manual and how to train others to use it. It was 
also a chance for library leaders to evaluate the final draft of the manual, 
discuss its impact on the development of national standards, and discuss the 
dissemination and in^plementation of A Planning Process. 

Twenty-eight people were invited to the seminar and the travel costs were 
paid by the federal grant. Participants included library directors, state 
librarians, state consultants, regional library system directors, trustees, and 
library educators. 

It was about this time that Lynch, now head cf the ALA Office for 
Research (OFR), suggested that the OFR monitor the use of the planning 
process by individual libraries with the assistance of a PLA Advisory 
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Conunittee. In a letter to the PLA Executive Director (10/10/79), Lynch 
volunteered the OFR to cor duct a suivey of planning libraries (i.e., those that 
\yere using the planning process). The survey would include interviews with 
library directors under 3ie guidance of an advisory committee to be appointed 
by the PLA President and to be composed of GGS and PLA Research 
Committee members (the ACRPLP referred to earlier). The OFR and the 
Advisory Committee would work together to design and implement the 
proposed survey. 

A letter by Shirley Mills-Fischer (10/20/79) detailed PLA's plans for 
dissemination of the manual. The plans included speeches at die ALTA 
Conference, the 1980 ALA Annual Conference, and state and regional library 
association conferences. Articles about the new manual were to appear in 
prominent library journals. Discussion groups for planning libraries were 
arranged for ALA's 1980 Midwinter and Annual Conferences. The 
discussions were to be conducted by PLA staff. After publication, PLA 
would hold Alining workshops for state library personnel and practitioners 
during the second half of 1980. The initial workshop would be conducted at 
an ALA Preconference in June. Plans for a short workshop for small libraries 
to be conducted by state consultants were also in die making. 

The letter discussed Lynch's plans for collecting data on libraries that 
were using the process, widi a special emphasis on data from small libraries. 
This letter also marked a retum to die idea of developing to^^ls for performance 
measurement, suggesting the creation of a national database of information, 
including output measures, collected by planning librarier*. Mills-Fischer 
suggested that the PLA "Statement of Principles' be rewritten to include local 
planning and the development of output measures as basic principles for 
public libraries. 

The Mills-Fischer letter (10/20/79) also suggested diat a supplement to A 
Planning Process be considered, widi a total revision of the manual to begin 
in the Spring of 1985. Other committees of PLA were also pursuing the idea 
of revising the manual or publishing a document that wolM provide 
alternatives for small libraries. The Publication Committee was considering 
the publication of a supplement to A Planning Process by the end of 1980, 
Lamar Veatch had suggested that he write a "Measurement Supplement to the 
Planning Process." The Small and Medium Sized Libraries Section of PLA 
(SMSL) announced in November that a special session of tiie ALA Annual 
Pre-conference would be devoted to the use of die planning process by small 
libraries. 

Late in 1979 the PLA Executive Board met and approved plans for the 
OFR to design metiiods for collecting data on planning libraries and for state 
consultant workshops to be conducted by PLA. The OFR sent a final draft of 
its plans to members of the newly formed Advisory Committee in December 
1979. 
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At the initial meeting of the ACRPLP during the 1980 AJ.A Midwinter 
Conference, the coinmittee was given the charge to coordinate the activities of 
PLA in research pertaining to the planning process, to advise on such research 
projects, to monitor the projects, and to disseminate their findings. 
Furthermore, they were to identify additional needed research a. 'as and 
projects. They discussed with Lynch what data to collect for monitoring the 
use of the manual and approved the plan for the OFR to design forms and 
procedures for such data collection. 

ACRPLP suggested that, after a few years, A Planning Process be 
revised on the basis of feedback from planning libraries and continued 
research into the use of the manual. They suggested that additional planning 
aides be de veloped for planning libraries and discussed the role of state library 
agencies in the dissemination of the planning process. 

A proposal was sent to the PLA Executive Board and discussed at ALA 
Midwinter in 1980 regarding the publication of a supplement to A Planning 
Process that would include the results of a survey of libraries that had used 
the process. The survey responses would be for the benefit of libraries 
intending to use the manual in the near future. In March, a draft survey 
questionnaire for the supplement was drawn up for approval by the GGS 
Committee. 

The second meeting of the ACRPLP was at the 1980 ALA Annual 
Conference. At that time the committee approved the OFR's draft document 
on the collection of data relating to libraries that adopted the planning process. 
The document suggested that data from 100 planning libraries be collected 
through quarterly surveys, case studies, and phone interviews. 

In 1980, the PLA Executive Board formally endorsed the move from 
national standards to local community-based planning, supplemented by state 
standards or guidelines. The PLA Executive Director was given the charge of 
developmg a proposal for a workshop on the manual for PLA staff and board 
members. 

The first broad dissemination of A Planning Process occurred at the 
ALA Annual Conference in 1980. Soon after, PLA President Robert Rohlf 
began giving speeches at a number of state library association meetings across 
the country. Charles Robinson also gave speeches during his term as 
president. Donald Sager, Agnes Griffen, and Kathleen Balcom were highly 
involved during their terms of office as well. Our interviews : uggested that 
other presidents were less directly involved in promoting the planning 
process, but remained supportive. We were told that speeches on tlie 
planning process given by PLA presidents tended to be overviews of the 
project and largely motivational. When Nancy Bolt became president of PLA, 
she set in motion tiie chain of events that led to the Public Library 
Development Program (PLDP). 
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A list (dated 2/80) of seminars and conference programs to be conducted 
by the PLA President, the PLA Executive Director, and Lynch includes two 
regional library association meetings and numerous state meetings. 

By September of 1980, PLA President Robert Rohlf was scheduled to 
speak at more that 20 state and regional library association meetings and 
excerpts from his speeches were to appear in the Spring 1981 issue of Public 
Libraries. TTie Fall 1980 issue was to include an article advocating local 
standards development as opposed to national standards. Concurrent with 
attempts to disseminate the planning manual, PLA continued to engage in the 
process of "re-education" of practitioners in order to change their thinking 
about national standards. This strategy might be characterized in terms of 
Chin and Benne's "normative-educative" approach. 

Also in September, Lynch suggested to the ACRPLP that they revise 
their data collection plans because of the low rate of retum of the user form 
that was printed inside the back page of the manual. 

At the Executive Board meeting on October 28, Peggy O'Donnell 
reported her plans for the presentation of several regional workshops across 
the nation. The Board approved ti^e presentation of workshops for between 
30 and 60 people, discussed the need for an advisory/resources task force, 
and suggested five sites for the workshops. The workshops were to be 
limited to practitioners working at planning libraries and/or libraries diat 
would soon implement the planning process. 

The GGS Committee set up a subcommittee, comprised mostly of library 
directors, to deal with publicity and dissemination of the manual. The 
decision was made not to go for national dissemination to individual libraries, 
but to "train the trainers." PLA organized workshops for state agency 
personnel. It contracted with baibara Conroy and Ken Fischer to conduct 
three regional workshops for state consultants. A task force was established 
to oversee the workshops. 

A report from Lynch to the PLA Executive Board at ALA's Midwinter 
Conference stated there were 35 planning libraries in 20 states by the end of 
1980. The report also discussed the involvement of library schools as 
resources for consultants and workshop sponsors for the dissemination of rhe 
planning process. Lynch mentioned that state libraries were conducting their 
own workshops. Data collection and summary reports of the data collected 
were being planned by the OFR. 

At this same ALA Midwinter Meeting in January 1981, three major 
avenues of dissemination for A Planning Process were stressed: regional 
workshops, ALA and state conference programs, and articles in Public 
Libraries. At the final meeting of the ACRPLP state and regional pre- 
conference programs were planned at several sites. The ACRPLP was 
officially dissolved in May 1981, "because it failed to work" (letter from 
Mills-Fischer, 9/12/82). 



Rohlf continued to give speeches whenever he was asked. Two 
programs were planned for the ALA Annual Conference in June. Earlier, 
during 1980, a regular column devoted to the PLA Planning Process had been 
established in Public Libraries. 

Members of the GGS Committee were encouraged to give presentations 
on the planning process whenever possible. Profiles of members willing to 
give presentations were compiled by PLA. These stated the conditions under 
which a member would conduct a presentation. Inquiries were often relayed 
to individual members, with little coordination being attempted ^y PLA staff. 

In addition to these channels of dissemination, it should be mentioned 
that some of the people associated with the development of the manuals were 
hired by individual libraries as private consultants. In this way, the planning 
process was disseminated directly to the local level. 

The first of the Conroy-Fischer consultants workshops was conducted in 
August 1981. The workshops were designed to describe and interpret A 
Planning Process as a planning tool for local libraries. The manu<d was 
presented as a "basic but flexible tool to be employed depending on the 
circumstances." The idea was to show the consultants how to use their skills 
in assisting libraries in using A Planning Process in a variety of situations. 
The Eastern Regional Workshop included consultants from 16 states and 
Canada and was sponsored by PLA, Chief Officers of State Library Agencies 
(COSLA), and the Association of Specialized and Cooperative Library 
Agencies (ASCLA). It lasted four days. In September the workshop was 
repeated in Indianapolis at the Fatima Retreat. 

The first practitioner's workshop was conducted by Peggy O'Donnell in 
October 1981. Follow-up letters were sent to the participants tfiat informed 
them of the availability of planning packets produced by PLA from documents 
that planning libraries had sent to PLA Headquarters. Participants were also 
told that Public Libraries would be a primary source of planning news. The 
follow-up letters included a survey regarding the workshops, a glossary of 
planning process terms, and order forms for a film strip on the planning 
process. The librarians were also informed of the progress being made on the 
development of performance measures. Several additional workshops were 
given before the end of the year. 

Tlie PLA Research Committee was reminded in a memo from the PLA 
Executive Board that they were expected to take a larger role in the 
dissemination, monitoring, and revision of A Planning Procey; and in future 
research. They were informed that the PLA staff was currently monitoring the 
progress of the dissemination effort. The memo gave approval for the 
creation of a survey to monitor use of the planning process by public libraries. 

About this same time, ALA officially announced that the OFR was 
collecting documents from libraries using A Planning Process and would 
make packets of them available to libraries that were just beginning to plan. 
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Documents included in the packets were selected by the planning libraries and 
included survey forms, goals and objectives, final reports, and so forth. In 
addition, the OFR was exploring additional ways it might monitor libraries 
using A Planning Process. 

The GGS Committee sent out a survey to try to identify how many 
libraries had implemented the planning process. PL A itself, however, was 
unable to sustain the necessary commitment of staff time to keep up with the 
collection and dissemination of dr about planning libraries. Efforts along 
these lines were eventually abandoned. 

At ALA's 1981 Midwinter Conference the first meeting was held of the 
PLA Planning Process Discussion Group, chaired by David Smith. The 
Public Library Reporter Committee met and discussed publishing a condensed 
version of A Planning Process. 

The ALA Annual Conference in 1981 had two programs on the planning 
process. The Public Library Reporter Committee meeting once again 
discussed a condensed version of A Planning Process and designated Mary 
Ann Heneghen as liaison for the project. The PLA Publications Committee 
discussed Veatch's "Output Measures and the Planning Process" and Muller's 
"Small Public Libraries and the Planning Process," which was to be a print 
version of the SMSL Conference program. 

The PLA Executive Board asked the PLA Research Committee to look 
into a revision of A Planning Process near the end of July 198 L Mary Jo 
Detweiler was assigned to write a proposal for the revision. The GGS 
Committee was given the job of developing performance measures based on 
the planning process. Also at the end of July the OFR transferred data 
collected from plarming libraries to PLA headquarters and discontinued its 
data collection activities. The PLA office staff then became the central 
coordinators of information collection and dissemination for the planning 
project. 

Claudya Muller's book^l on small public libraries and planning was 
published in the early part of 1982 and had sold 250 copies by May. 

The PLA Executive Board was kept informed on matters relating to the 
dissemination of the planning process tiiroughout the 1980s. It approved all 
monies devoted to the dissemination of the process and funded the committees 
that were established to plan and supervise dissemination. Many of the Board 
members had been involved in the development of the first manual and later 
many became actively involved in the development of the PLDP. 

From our search of the files at the PLA Headquarters, it became clear that 
much of what went on during the development and dissemination of the first 
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planning process was facilitated greatly by the efforts of PLA's Executive 
Director. 

ALA and PLA officers and committee members gave a considerable 
number of presentations after the publication of A Planning Process and 
would continue to do so throughout 1981. The Executive Board members did 
their share of private and informal dissemination through workshops and 
contacts at conferences. Several of the people whom we interviewed made 
mention of the fact that PLA is not highly centralized and that much of the 
committee work "operated in a sense outside PLA in terms of forgetting that 
we were fully accountable to them." 

Articles were published in Public Libraries and presentations were 
given at state and national library conferences. The dissemination plans for 
Output Measures for Public Libraries, drawn up by GGS, were submitted to 
the PLA Executive Board which gave its approval. 

In 1982, PLA established the Database Advisory Task Force. The 
purpose of this task force was to work with the Library Resources Center at 
itd University of Illinois to broaden the participation of planning libraries in 
providing data on their planning efforts and to increase die use of the collected 
data by planning libraries. 

In August 1982, PLA distributed c flier announcing the availability of 
planning packets through the Library Resources Center at the University of 
Illinois. By the end of the year 146 requests for planning packets had been 
received. Planning packets had been contributed from 31 libraries that had 
completed a cycle of the planning process. 

The people at the University of Illinois continued their data collecting 
activities. When they developed a "computerized database of statistical 
information on public libraries," PLA's Executive Board was concerned that 
this project, funded by the University of Illinois, might be duplicating other 
PLA statistics gathering projects. 

At the 1982 ALA Annual Conference the PLA Executive Board 
approved the development and publication of a revision of A Planning 
Process. They also announced the planned publication of a condensed manual 
in two years. The GGS Committee was put in charge of the production of the 
two proposed manuals, the revised and the condensed. 

In September 1982, the PLA Executive Board approved the publication 
of Measure for Measure, which was to consist of the proceedings from a 
program given in North Carolina. GGS was given responsibility for 
publication. 

The Executive Board also c^^^d the Public Libraries Principles Task 
Force to present a document and c iduct a hearing on standards at the 1983 
ALA Midwinter Conference. It was also decided in September that the PLA 
Education for Public Libraries Committee would not participate in any furtlier 
dissemination of A Planning Process due to other commitments. 
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In December 1982, the Executive Committee was still making plans for 
a revision of the manual. A GGS Subcommittee had been established to 
revise tfie manual by 1985. Another subcommittee was working on a simpler 
version of the manual. Revisions were being discussed for Small Public 
Libraries and the Planning Process and tfie output measures manual. 
Planning packets were still being disseminated ttirough tfie PLA 
Headquarters. Plans were also being made to microfiche die planning packets 
and to produce a book on which libraries had adopted and adapted the manual, 
but these projects were never completed due to lack of funds and a switch of 
emphasis to die development of new manuals. 

A Task Force was established in 1982 to set up a PLA planning and 
evaluation office. The PLA Planning Process Financial Development Task 
Force estimated the cost of such an office would be $250,000 over two years. 
The office would offer workshops and fee-based consultant services. At this 
time diere were several committees and individuals involved in offering 
workshops and consulting. It was eventually decided that PLA did not have 
the financial or human resources to operate an office for diese services without 
the help of urban and larger libraries, state agencies, and regional systems. 

The GGS was also pursuing die collection of output measures data for 
a computerized database and asked Fred Neighbors to develop software which 
could store, retrieve, and manipulate data resulting from user surveys 
conducted by individual libraries using Output Measures for Public Libraries. 
The GGS also asked Rich Murphy to develop and publicize revised forms for 
collecting output measures data. The forms were to be published in Public 
Libraries and distributed at the 1983 PLA Annual Conference. Individual 
GGS members were to contact state organizations and offer output measure 
seminars and programs, or any odier assistance the states might want. 

Efforts at disseminating A Planning Process were continued in 1983. 
The PLA President's Program at die ALA Anni'al Conference that year was to 
be devoted to die planning process. At the same time, however, 
developments were occurring diat would lead to die production of new 
manuals, and to die abandonment of further revisions or condensations of A 
Planning Process, One fmal attempt was made to publish a simplified 
planning manual, however, as consideration was given in October 1983 to 
publishing a manuscript by Michael Piper called "A Planning Guide for Small 
Public Libraries." Nodiing apparently came of diis attempt. 

lliroughout 1983, PLA committees were involved in disseminating 
information on local planning. In particular, the PLA Board had given die 
PLA Planning Process Discussion Group die specific charge to provide new 
information on local planning. The Research Committee continued ^ > monitor 
die development of a database on output measures and community L,arveys 
dirough its Public Library Data Base Advisory Subcommittee. This 
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subcommittee had been appointed earlier by the chair of the Research 
Committee. 

As late as January of 1985, the PLA Executive Committee was still 
suggesting the use of the planning packets collected from planning libraries 
for 5ie production of a list of recommended planning documents, the 
provision of microfiche copies of planning packets to libraries that were just 
beginning the planning process, an index to the collection of planning packets, 
and the production of a list of mission statements written by planning 
libraries. The Executive Committee also railed for the collection of more 
documents for the files (PLA Executive Committee, Second Session Minutes, 
2/2/85). 



Barriers to Effective Dissemination 

The people we interviewed mentioned several problems that hindered 
PLA as it attempted to carry out its dissemination plans. The Association 
lacked the funds and office personnel to carry out all of its plans without 
relying on state organizations and the commitment of private consultants. It 
did not have the necessary resources to develop different workshops for 
different audiences, nor could it limit workshop audiences without reducing 
income. 

The general workshops and presentations given at ALA conferences or 
state library association conferences failed to generate the expected level of 
enthusiasm among tiie attending librarians. As one of the people we 
interviewed stated, "There was this sense that everybody else would see and 
share our excitement. And then die people would come in and they would 
need to be sold." The introductory workshops did not contain enough in- 
depth information to satisfy people who were already engaged in planning or 
had seriously considered using tiie PLA planning process. At the same time 
such workshops failed to reach those who needed to be sold on the whole idea 
through a different type of presentation. 

From the beginning, PLA saw the state eoid regional organizations as 
the proper disseminators to the local level. The developers of the planning 
process thought of state agencies as "important partners" with "enough clout 
at the local level" to be the primary disseminators of tl?.e planning process. 
They felt that PLA's role in dissemination lay in training the trainers (state and 
regional system consultants), and in the refinement md further development 
of the planning tools. Although several agencies did attempt to disseminate 
the planning process to public libraries wiSiin their states, the partnership 
envisioned by PLA did not come to pass. 

The perceived lack of entiiusiasm for the first planning process by state 
and regional organizations was considered a major barrier tu dissemination of 
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the manuals by some of the people we interviewed. These agencies were 
perceived as having the ability to v/ork closely with individual libraries and as 
being in a position to deal wifli the problems libraries might encoi nter m 
applying the planning process. Our interviews indicated that those involved 
with the innovation recognized early on that small libraries could not set up 
planning committees and do community needs assessments without the help 
of state or system consultants. Without state level cooperation, dissemmation 
directly from the national level would be extremely difficult for PLA to 
accomplish. Our interviews indicated that the developers felt lhat it was the 
job of the state libraries to help individual libraries "and what PLA should be 
doing is training the trainers. That we should do workshops for state library 
staff, which we did. We should do workshops for regional library 
consultants so that they can go out and provide this assistance free." 

At one time it had been hoped that federal monies would be made 
available for libraries wishing to implement the planning process. It was 
envisioned that this money would provide a "great groundswell of people who 
needed consultants," but neither the money nor the groundswell materialized. 
Private consultants, many closely associated with PLA or King Research, 
were paid by individual libraries to conduct workshops on the planning 
process; but the demand for such consultants was not high. 

Although numerous workshops were conducted, some sponsored by 
PLA and some presented by private consultants, not all of the workshops 
were well received. "California, for example, did not participate at all in the 
first wave of the planning process. And apparently, what we understood 
was, it was the way it was presented to them... some of the presentations did 
not go over well. And [this was particularly the case in] some of the western 
states." 

Smaller libraries, according to our interviews, were simply not 
interested in adopting the planning manual. "They weren't doing it [planning] 
at all. I just never got the impression that there was that much demand by the 
smaller libraries to do it. I mean, I think most of them were just too 
intimidated by it." The manual was "difficult to read." Librarians "felt that 
they needed to go literally from the first step to the end and got bogged 
down." They "used surveys straight from the book without regard to their 
appropriateness to local conditions." They "never understood the need to 
plan, nor the benefits of planning." There was nothing "to motivate small 
libraries" to use the planning process and they generally thought that "things 
were working fine in the library as it was." 




PLA had also hoped that the process would be adopted by the "leading 
libraries" and their use of the procei s would influence other libraries to adopt. 
The feeling was that "there was a kind of dynamism about what was going on 
that would spread, even if only a few libraries went through it." 

It must also be mentioned that PLA's attention during all of this time 
was not focused exclusively on the planning manuals. Its members were 
actively involved in other programs, some of which were given a higher 
priority at times, depending in part on the composition of the Executive 
Board. Yet the commitment to community based planning and evaluation on 
the part of a relatively small cadre of individuals in PLA, who were 
strategically placed in the Association's committee stmcture, made it a relative 
certainty that PLA would not abandon the effort to further develop and 
disseminate its innovation. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM (PLDP) 

In a 1986 Library Journal article, Kathleen Mehaffey Balcom, then 
President-Elect of the Public Library Association, announced that PLA would 
unveil its "major new management tool" at the following year's ALA Annual 
Conference in San Francisco. "The work, called the Public Library 
Development Project (PLDP), is guided by PLA's New Standards Task 
Force. The completion of the project and its introduction to the profession 
will certainly be a major objective of my presidency."52 

Balcom's article attempted to answer questions posed by practitioners 
concerning "in what direction PLA is going and how the new project will 
relate to standards and existing planning and performance measures."53 The 
article emphasized PLA's continued commitment to planning as opposed to 
standards, and reassured public librarians that the problems they had identified 
with the first planning and output measures manuals were being addressed by 
developers of the PLDP. Among the problems mentioned by Balcom are the 
folio iving: 

1 . The amount of emphasis placed on surveys by A Planning 
Process, which had caused its users to collect data indiscriminately 
without first identifying their research questions, and without 
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developing goals related to the data collected. As a result, many 
librarians lost the impetus to plan before they ever got to the part of the 
process that required taking action--the development of strategies. 

2. The difficulty people in smaller libraries experienced as they 
tried to use the manuals, which were not specifically designed with the 
needs of smaller libraries in mind, yet had been promoted as being 
applicable regardless of library size. 

3. The validity of the output measures, especially the availability 
measures, which had been questioned by people from the research 
community. 

Balcom assessed the impact of the first set of manuals and the potential 
impact of PLDP in this way: 

Even though librarians debate aspects of both the Planning 
Process and Output Measures, many are pleased with the impact 
of the publications in the field. The publications introduced 
librarians to a new way of looking at the services the library 
provides and offered ideas about how those services might be 
improved. Planning Process md Output Measures have made 
more librarians aware of the need for library research and put 
some basic survey tools at their disposal. Although researchers 
may debate the technical issues involved in the studies, librarians 
are pleased to be able to determine indicators of their service 
impact. 

PLDP will build on the positive elements of its 
predecessors. The new manuals will provide a package of 
effective tools which will allow each library to enter the plarming 
and evaluation cycle at the point which is right for them.54 

By utilizing the journal literature to alert practitioners well in advance of 
publication, PLA was following the pattern it had set prior to the appearance 
of the earlier manuals. Through the literature, PLA continued to press for 
widespread acceptance of its philosophical position: instead of asking for 
national standards (which were unable to take local differences into account), 
public librarians should be engaging in a formal process of community-based 
planning and evaluation. In addition, die association used the literature to 
reassure practitioners that their complaints about the first manuals had been 
heard and heeded. 
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In the Summer 1987 issue of Public Libraries, Carolyn Anthony 
characterized PLDP as providing "Options and Opportunities": 



Four years in the making, the program describes a process 
of planning and review that can lead to continuous development. 
Planning, role setting, measurement, and a national public library 
data service comprise the program. Two components are 
presented in Planning and Role Setting for Public Libraries: A 
Manual of Options and Procedures, a new publication that 
outlines a fresh approach to the planning process. Output 
Measures for Public Libraries, second edition, bears a close 
resemblance to its predecessor, but includes substantial new 
sections on measurement, data collection, and analysis as well as 
interpretation and use of measurement results.... Intended to be 
useful in the public library with at least ore professional, PLDP 
aims to guide the library and community in nraking choices 
among options and opportunities. A chapter of the new planning 
manual is devoted to selecting library service roles.55 

By referring to libraries "with at least one professional," the Anthony 
article, as well as statements in the manuals themselves, indicated that PLA 
had resolved to its own satisfaction the problem of how to address the needs 
of small libraries with respect to planning. It is interesting that the term "one 
professional" rather than "one librarian" was used. Although "professional" 
is not defined, the assumption is that the library will be large enough to pay 
the salary of a person witfi a masters degree in librarianship. Many of the 
libraries in our study population would not fall into this category. In fact, the 
majority of public libraries may well not qualify. However, the suggestion is 
made in the manuals that libraries too small to plan on their own might be 
helped in the implementation of planning and measurement by the state agency 
or a regional library system. 

According to one of our interviews, the approach taken to get the very 
small libraries to use the PLDP is to get them "to take a step in order to move 
forward, and knowing what step to offer them to get them into the [planning] 
cycle is best achieved by state consultants and agencies." Another of those we 
interviewed stated, "...we felt that a lot of what happens or doesn't happen in 
terms of the development of the smaller libraries depends on the states." 

Having gone through a dissemination attempt with the first . -''•nuals, 
PLA was by 1984 more aware of the need to involve state agencies early in 
the development process so that their cooperation would be more likely when 
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it came time to disseminate PLDP to the local level. PLA had sought and 
obtained federal funding for the development of A Planning Process. The 
involvement of state agencies and individual libraries in the development 
phase of that manual was minimal. In the case of PLDP, federal funding 
could not be obtained. This may have worked to the advantage of the 
dissemination process, as development was funded by state agencies and 
public libraries. Input from these and other groups was actively solicited and 
aU were kept informed of how development was progressing. 



New Standards Task Force 

The appointment of the New Standards Task Force (NSTF) marks 
another contrast in development strategy between the two sets of planning 
manuals. The NSTF, chaired by Karen Krueger, was first appointed by PLA 
President Nancy Bolt in 1983. As the name indicates, the charge to the task 
force was to; 

make recommendations on the feasibility and desirability of new 
standards for public libraries. Their recommendation to the PLA 
Board was to continue on the path started by the Planning 
Process for Public Libraries and not to return to the more 
directive standards of the past. At the same time, the Task Force 
made specific recommendations about the type and level of 
assistance that was needed from the national association for local 
libraries wishing to improve their performance.56 

The members of the task force represented state libraries, library 
directors, and people who had worked closely with smaller and medium-sized 
libraries during the dissemination of A Planning Process. Most of the 
members of the NSTF had been actively involved with either developing or 
using the first two manuals. 

In May of 1984, PLA submitted a draft proposal to the Department of 
Education (DOE) to fund what was still being thought of as a revision of A 
Planning Process . At the ALA annual conference in June, theGGS 
committee discussed the revision of the manual, as well as a "small libraries" 
version of it. In addition, a revision of OMPL-1 was being discussed. 

Meanwhile, the NSTF was discussing the feasibility of new standards, 
along with the development of a national database of output measures, and die 
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possibility of incorporating the concept of role statements into the planning 
process. 

The NSTF was greatly influenced by a paper written by Lowell Martin 
outlining suggested alternative roles for the Free Library of Philadelphia .57 
Martin's idea that libraries should select a limited number of roles that they can 
best fulfill for their communities eventually evolved into PLDP's rol j setting 
concept. The task foice was also aware of a publication aimed at small 
libraries, written by Nancy Bolt and Corinne Johnson for the Massachusetts 
State Library. Later published by ALA, this manual adapted the planning 
process for smaller libraries and included the concept of role setting.^* 

The New Standards Task Force was originally to meet for one year. At 
the end of that time, the task force recommended the production of new 
planning tools for public libraries. The feeling was that "more than just a 
revision of the first two manuals was needed; a new approach to planning 
was being sought." The new approach included a shift in emphasis from data 
collection to role setting and a closer relationship between the planning 
process and the output measures. The PLDP was designed "as a tight 
package so that the planning library could develop a planning cycle that linked 
planning directly with evaluation measures." Whereas the first two manuals 
were developed at two separate times by two different research teams, the two 
PLDP manuals were developed simultaneously by a single group of 
researchers. The NSTF recommendations about PLDP were approved and it 
was decided that the task force should be retained to organize and oversee the 
development of the new planning tools. 

The Research Committee of PLA responded to the NSTFs proposed 
revision of the methodology presented in APP with the suggestion that the 
NSTF attempt to make the manual "easier for inexperienced plaiming 
libraries," develop better survey tools, and include a section on how to work 
v/ith data analysis consultants (Minutes of PLA Research Committee, 
6/25/84). This same document mentioned that the NSTF should clarify that 
standards are determined at the local level. It should also supervise 
procedures for the compilation of data for a national database on output 
measures that could be easily accessed by librarians. 

In August of 1984, the DOE rejected the proposal to fund tlie revised 
planning process manuals. This set in motion an "all out blitz" of state library 
agencies and individual libraries to raise the necessary funds to support the 
PLDP. Charles Robinson once again spearheaded the fund raising effort. He 
gave several presentations to state libraries by the end of the year, soliciting 
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ftinds. Initially, COSLA and the Urban Libraries Council (ULC) donated 
some $80,000. 

According to a status report sent out by PLA in 1986, "The project 
officially began August 1, 1985. It is scheduled to be completed January 31, 
1987. At that time, the copy for planning, role-setting, and measurements 
manuals will be ready to send to the publisher. Publication is expected to 
occur prior to the 1987 Annual ALA Conference. "59 

As soon as funds had become available, an executive committee of the 
NSTF began interviewing potential consultants who would be hired to 
produce the new manuals. Charles McClure (University of Oklahoma) was 
chosen as the project's principle investigator. He selected Zweizig 
(University of Wisconsin, Madison), Van House (University of Califomia, 
Berkeley), and Lynch (ALA Office for Research) to work with him on 
developing the manuals. 

While McClure was not directly involved in the development of APP, 
he had worked with De Prospo as a PhD snident at Rutgers, was familiar with 
the concept of local planning and measurement, and had worked with the 
Oklahoma State Library to develop state standards based on output measures 
and the planning process. Zweizig had written and developed OMPL-1, 
worked with McClure in Oklahoma, and with several state libraries on the 
development of state standards. Van House was at King Research at the tune 
of the first planning project and had worked with Pahnour on the APP 
manual. Lynch, of course, worked with the first project from conception to 
completion as the liaison between ALA, PLA, the Office of Education, and 
King Research. Later, Amy Owen (Deputy Utah State Librarian) joined the 
study team. She and McClure had worked together in Utah developing a 
planning process for small libraries in that state. 

Tlie investigators were guided throughout the project by the New 
Standards Task Force. The task force set a time table for the study team to 
follow and advised them on a continuous basis. According to our interviews, 
the NSTF communicated to the study team their "vision" of what was needed 
in order to produce the PLDP. They met periodically with the study team to 
discuss the development of PLDP; critiqued all the work that was being done; 
directed and assisted the study team's progress; tested the concepts; and 
approved or vetoed the work. 

Thus the study team worked out the content and format of the manuals 
and developed the manuals under the watchful eye of NSTF. Even though 
there was not always conplete coordination of activities between PLA and the 
NSTF, the association board remained supportive of the task force 
throughout the change from standards to new manuals, and throughout the 
terms of three presidents. In J 985, when the project was just getting started, 
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PLDP was given "Level H" Goal Status behind six Level I goals and with 
three other Level n goals (PLA Executive Board, Second Session Minutes, 
2/2/85). 

PLA provided financial support for the work of the task force. During 
her presidency, Bolt gave several presentations to library groups across the 
country, informing them of the progress of the NSTF. PLA also organized 
the initial dissemination of PLDP by setting up state agency workshops to 
train the trainers and by responding to requests for presentations on the PLDP 
from library organizations. PLA relied heavily, however, upon people 
involved with the development of the innovation to actually conduct these 
presentations. 

Dissemination of PLDP 

After the publication of the PLDP manuals, the job of supervising 
dissemination apparently came to rest with the GGS Committee. The 
committee created the PLDS Advisory Board to supervise the creation of the 
national data service for planning libraries, and to provide general supervision 
of future matters concerning the planning process. Once again, there was a 
perceived intmsion on "committee turf' as some members of the NSTF 
believed that tummg dissemination responsibilities over to GGS might result 
in a discontinuity in the development process and be detrimental to the 
consistent presentation of the concepts of local planning and output measures. 
There was overlap of membership between the NSTF and GGS, but there 
was also conflict about what role each group should be performing. The 
GGS, it will be recalled, protested when it no longer had a meaningful role in 
the development of APP, once the project was turned over to Palmour and the 
Steering Committee. It was now the tum of the NSTF to find itself in the 
position of having brought the concept to fruition, only to have anotlier group 
take over. 

According to our interviews, GGS eventually redefmed its role as 
disseminator of the manuals once they were produced, and was given that 
responsibility officially by PLA. As NSTF was putting the finishing touches 
on the PLDP, GGS was preparing for its publication and dissemination. 
GGS collected data on the adoption of the first two manuals, tried to 
determine why some states did not adopt the process, and put forth a plan for 
what they thought "ought to happen with [PLDP's] dissemination." 

Those involved believed that there was a great deal of anticipation and 
interest in PLDP among practitioners. ITiis was undoubtedly due to the press 
release decision made in 1985 by the NSTF. They determined that press 
releases were to be sent regularly to all ALA divisions, American Libraries, 
Library Journal, Library Journal Hotline, WHson Library Bulletin, state 
library newsletter editors, state association newsletter editors, PLA section 
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officers, committee chairs, the Executive Board, financial sponsors, and to 
anyone else requesting information about the progress of PLDP. 

Knowing that it was impossible for GGS or even PLA itself to handle a 
national dissemination effort, the NSTF reached the decision to produce a 
"trainers' manual that would guide people" in how to teach others to use the 
planning techniques. GGS saw the audience for PLDP as quite diverse, 
including trustees as well as library administrators and staffs. GGS 
Committee discussions centered on what types of audiences must be reached, 
what types of workshops would be appropriate to various types of audiences, 
and how PLA could provide resource people for each type of workshop. 

The trainers manual that was eventually published was written by 
Peggy O'Donnell. Although GGS approved the final draft, the idea for the 
manual had come from NSTF. According to one of the people we 
interviewed, the manual "sold more copies tlian we anticipated. The effort 
was made to [publish the trainers' manual] not so much tO make [training] 
uniform as to make it easy. One of the messages we hear from state library 
agencies is that their library development people do not have time to develop 
curricula. They simply don't. So a role for a national association is to 
develop that curricula, make it available, train those folks in how to use it, and 
then let them go ahead and do it." Another person we interviewed summed it 
up this way, "What the task force recommended to PLA was that the role of 
PLA was to train trainers who would be giving workshops, at the state level. 
That the person you want training you in long range planning is somebody 
you can get on the phone and call when it all falls apart around you. It was 
decided that it was not an appropriate role for PLA to do PLDP workshops 
around the country." 

Some state agencies, however, did not use the trainers' manual to 
replicate tlie workshops regionally or locally. Instead, they employed people 
who were associated with the development of PLDP as private consultants to 
conduct workshops within their states. It was speculated that these state 
agencies felt that the high profile of a consultant directly involved with the 
development of the PLDP would help to influence local libraries to adopt the 
manuals. 

According to plans made at the 1986 ALA Midwinter Conference, the 
PLA president was expected to be the primary spokesperson at annual state 
and regional library association conferences. GGS suggested that programs at 
the regional level be directed toward those new to local planning, while 
programs at the national level would be directed at repeat users of the process 
to reassure them about the continuity of the concepts (GGS Committee 
minutes, 1/20/86). Both types of programs were to emphasize why there was 
a need for the PLDP, rather than being how to do it programs. The GGS 
committee also named the following as target groups for information about 
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PLDP: library trustees, library school deans, and library science faculty 
teaching planning coun . 

Tlie GGS committee prepared a ( stalled calendar of the dissemination 
activities it was planning for 1987 through 1990. Included on the calendar 
were numerous references to activities involving key sponsors of PLDP, 
such as COSLA and ASCLA. Although we did not find formally written 
goals and objectives for the diffusion of PLDP, it was obvious that a 
considerable amount of work went into developing diffusion plans, most of 
which were aimed at enlistmg the aid of state agencies in order to reach 
libraries on the local level. Although PLA continued its dissemination efforts 
at state and regional conferences, the feeling was that "a partnership" must be 
forged "with those people [at state development agencies] or you won't get to 
the local level." 

Our interviews also revealed that PLA was aware of the differing 
perceptions that local librarians had of their state agencies and that negative 
perceptions could easily create barriers to dissemination. While some local 
librarians had "a feeUng that the state agency was out to do what it could to 
help libraries," others had "the attitude [that] the state is there to put obstacles 
in [their] paths." 

-Mother person we interviewed noted that state agencies approached 
dissemination through a variety of styles and methods. "And some of them 
are doing it more subtly than others. Some of them are trying to do it in a 
very kind of 'one-on-one' way." Other states simply insisted "that [their 
libraries] must go through the planning process." The same coercive method 
was used with output measures; at least one state began requiring local 
libraries to collect the measures as a condition to the receipt of state aid. 
"...there were libraries who weren't ready to do this . nd didn't know what to 
do with the data when th'^y had it. And they just didn't like the big brother 
approach." 

PLA hoped that state agencies would use federal LSCA monies to 
encourage the use of the PLDP by their local Ubraries. One of the individuals 
we interviewed considered that state agencies and state library associations 
"have been very helpftil in trying to find ways of taking this idea and 
translating it into something that will be effective for people in their area," 
since they "know [their constituents] best." PLA, being unable to solve the 
problem of wide dissemination alone, "passed on some of the responsibility 
as well as the dilemma" of diffusion to die states. 

Several of the people we inten'iewed believed tiiat dissemination of 
PLDP has progressed more quickly than was case with die first planning 
manual because state agencies invested their own nrioney in its development. 
"They have already inv\.sjted in the product. And I think, more than anything 
else, that was responsible for die lightning-like dissemination and use of those 
products." It was also suggested that state agencies were mterested in a new 
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PLA planning manual because it promised to give their development people a 
"coherent plan" with wnich to aid libraries with the implementation of local 
planning. The agencies perhaps viewed PLDP as a "built-in way to have 
[planning] introduced into their states." Access to the concepts behind PLDP 
and to the planning and role setting manual during its draft stages allowed 
state agencies "to prepare plans for dissemination and incorporation of the 
planning concepts into their ongoing library development programs. 
[Through the state agencies] we will reach the librarian without an MLS 
anyway." 

Remaining on the vital role that states played in funding the 
development of PLDP, one of the people we interviewed said, "There were 
some state agencies that wanted to give money but couldn't because of various 
kinds of restrictions on their state monies ... but an awfiil lot of them did. 
And all they got for it was a couple of free manuals." 

It was the belief of some of the individuals we interviewed that the 
increased interest in PLDP was due less to the improvements in the planning 
manual and than to the dissemination efforts at the state level. "I think it's 
really in the dissemination end and in the state libraries' and the systems' and 
the state associations' handling of [the manual] than it is in the document 
itself." 

If there is a roadblock to the successful diffusion of PLDP, according 
to one person we interviewed, it would be the failure of state agencies to 
encourage implementation and to provide PLA with feedback regarding 
implementation. "I would say the major barrier is apathy at the state level. If 
there is a barrier, that's where it's at. If those people would jump on new 
ideas that arc coming out and evaluate them and let us know how we can be 
helpful to get that information to their people in their states, that would be 
terrific." 

Other Outcomes of the Innovation 

Concurrent with the development of the manuals and the abandonment 
of national standards, there have been other PLA projects to which various 
conmiittees and task forces have devoted considerable time. But despite the 
fact that PLA continued over the years to sponsor other projects, it is most 
closely identified with the planning manuals. 

Our interviews indicated that the consequences of the development of 
the concept of local planning extended beyond the publication of the manuals 
and their dissemination. A Planning Process and PLDP had an effect on 
individuals witl^^in PLA, as well as on the association itself. The innovation 
has had an impact on the general attitude and activities of PLA, "more than 
any other division of ALA has experienced," according to one of the 
developers we interviewed. "I can't think of another division [of ALA] that 
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is as strongly affected by a project it's done as PLA. So while the 
organization may not have changed, certainly the whole mood, the whole way 
of thinking, the whole set of activities have changed." Another of those 
we interviewed suggested that the image of PLA has improved and that it is 
now seen as a national association that is nonetheless concerned with what is 
going on at the level of the individual library. The prolonged commitment to 
its innovation has invoked within the membership and the committee structure 
of the association "a spirit ... that's also driving so much else at PLA and it all 
comes together to make it certainly more visible, and I think [it has produced] 
a very positive feeling among pubhc librarians about the association." 

Much of the enthusiasm, excitement, and commitment that was initially 
generated among the developers of PLA's innovation, and that has since 
spread throughout the association's formal structure, was still obvious in the 
voices and the comments of most of the people we interviewed. When a 
national profession association assumes the role of a change agency, the faith 
that it has in its innovation and the strength of its commitment to dissemination 
seem to be among the attitudinal and behavioral factors that will have a bearing 
on the success of die diffusion effort (which must be sustained by a naturally 
changing association leadership over a long period of time). One of the most 
fascinating aspects of PLA's development and diffusion endeavor is that it 
was undertaken and maintained by a relatively small group of individuals. 
Although tlie number of people involved expanded and contracted 
periodically, the same small core group apparently kept the goal and the 
concept alive. 



SUMMARY 

In the course of our study, we discovered many more details about the 
activities that PLA engaged in during die research, developinent, packaging, 
and dissemination of its innovation than we have reported here. The 
foregoing discussion was not intended to be exhaustive, but rather to 
characterize the process with regard to die way it fits the Linkage model of the 
diffusion of innovation. 

We began our smdy by asking whether specific linkage roles could be 
identified as having been assumed by the originators of the innovation. The 
answer is "yes." There were: 

1. conveyors, who transferred knowledge about "what" 
could be done, from the research community to the key PLA 
committees that were stmggling to solve the problem of a viable 
replacement for national standards 
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2. consultants from the research community, who 
assisted PLA in identifying planning techniques that could be 
adapted from other disciplines and packaged for use by public 
librarians 

3. trainers, within and outside of PLA, who taught both 
the conceptual basis and the actual use of the innovation to state 
agencies, state associations, and individual librarians 

4. leaders, within PLA's GGS committee and the 
NSTF, who served to influence the opinions of others in the 
association 

5. innovators from the practitioner community, who 
initiated the ideas that eventually became the basis for the 
planning and evaluation tools 

6. defenders, who made sure that attempts were made to 
meet the unique needs of smaller libraries as the innovation was 
being adapted and packaged 

7. knowledge builders, such as members of the 
NSTF, who were the visionaries and goal setters that packaged 
the innovation into a format useful to practitioners and translated 
the concerns of practitioners to the researchers 

8. practitioners, particularly individuals from BCPL, 
who were themselves innovators, had access to outside resource 
people, and who helped to forge the initial links between the 
research community and PLA 



The second question dealt with the dissemination goals and objectives 
of PLA. Although not explicitly stated as goals, two outcomes were 
apparently hoped for by PLA: (1) that public librarians would no longer look 
for prescriptive national standards but would share PLA's belief that a 
library's effectiveness can only be measured in terms of its ability to meet the 
unique needs of its local community ("re-education"); and (2) that community 
based planning and role setting would be adopted on a broad basis among 
public libraries with at least one professional. 

With regard to PLDP especially, another of PLA's goals was to involve 
state agencies in significant dissemination roles which would place tlie major 
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responsibility for reaching local libraries at a point much closer to those 
libraries, rather than at the national level. An objective that accompanied this 
goal was that of "training the trainers" and producing a manual tliat state 
agency personnel could follow in becoming their own workshop presenters. 

Our third exploratory question involved the dissemination techniques 
used by PLA. We discovered that they could readily be classified according 
to five of Cuba's^ six general categories: telling, showing, helping, 
involving, and training. The sixth technique, intervening, was not an 
available option to PLA since it could not mandate compliance nor introduce 
sanctions. Such a technique is, however, available to state agencies. Yet our 
interviews indicated that PLA did not diink that this method, which several 
states apparently adopted, was appropriate. 

Many of the same dissemination methods were used with each set of 
manup's: informational and promotioiial use of the professional literature, 
meetings, conference programs, prt-conferences, press releases, workshops, 
and so forth. Chin and Bemie'sSi rational-empirical approach seemed to 
characterize the development and dissemination of the first manual, in diat 
much of the emphasis was on utilizing services of resource people for 
scientific investigation and on using applie esearch (e.g., field testing of the 
manuals). Re-education (leading practitioners away from dependence upon 
national standards and toward acceptance of the concept of community based 
planning) occurred with both APP and PLDP. However, this "normative- 
educative" approach did not begin in earnest until PLA had first re-educated its 
own leadership to the point where it stopped suggesting that the eventual 
outcome of widespread use of planning and evaluation would be "new" 
standards, empirically derived. 

The change agent role which PLA set for itself is unique, partially 
because it cannot be accomplished in the same way as is perhaps possible with 
other national associations to have a degree of "policing" power over their 
profession (such as the American Medical Association). Nor is it similar to the 
change agent role that government agencies, such as county agricultural 
extension services, often play. PLA has neither the staff nor the resources 
necessary to personally reach its national constimency; and to a great extent 
depends upon the voluntary committee work provided by its members. Yet, 
the development and dissemination activities engaged in by PLA fit 
comfortably within the broad outlines of the general theoretical diffusion 
models fo ind in the literature. 



60 As discussed In Nancy Helburn Slein, "Causal Attrlbulei, and Effectiveness of Diffusion 
Techniques as Perceived by Physical Education Department Chairpersons," unpublished 
PhD dissertation, Indiana University, Bioonriington, IN, 1978, pp. 77-73. 

61 R. Chin and K.D. Benne, "QeneraS Strategies for Effecting Change In Human Systems," 
In The Planning of Change, ed. G.W. Bennis, K.D. Benne, R. Chin, and K.E. Corey (New 
York: Holt, RInehart, and Winston, 1976), p. 23. 
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Chapter in 

Surveys of State Agencies and Public Libraries 



INTRODUCTION 



The broad purpose of this study was to examine the process through 
which die planning and evaluation manuals developed by the Public Library 
Association have been disseminated throughout die country. The researchers' 
analysis of the unique perspectives and diffusion roles of diose involved in the 
development of die plannmg tools was discussed in die precedmg chapter. 
This chapter reports on two separate surveys that were conducted at the state 
and local levels. The first dealt widi the diffusion activities of state library 
development agencies and die second explored die consequences of the 
diffusion process from die perspective of directors of small and medium-sized 
public libraries. 



STUDY DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

Hawaii and Alaska were excluded from die sUidy because die public 
library patterns diat exist in those states are different from die rest of die 
country. In die caf;e of Alaska, die state is divided into twelve boroughs, 
seven • : which fund borough-wide library service. Twenty-diree of die 32 
Alaskan public libraries diat are listed in die American Library Directory i 
appeared too small to be expected to engage in a formal planning process. 
Hawaii's public libraries belong to a single state-wide system. It seemed 
likely diat a decision concerning adoption of die planning manuals by 
individual libraries in diat state would not take place locally, but would be 
n:ade at die system level. The smdy concentrated, dierefore, on die diffusion 
and adoption process as it has been occurring in the 48 contiguous United 
States. 

Mail questionnaires were used to collect data from die two respondent 
groups: each of die 48 state library development agencies and a national 
sample of 626 public libraries serving populations of under 50,000. 



American Library Directory 41st ed., 1988-89 (New York: R.R. Bowker, 1988). 
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Questionnaire Development 



The questionnaires were designed to obtain information about when and 
how members of each respondent group first becan* e aware of the manuals, 
and what specific dissemination activities or adoption decisions eventually 
resulted from that awareness. 

The information contained in A Planning Process for Public Libraries, 
Planning and Role Setting for Public Libraries, and the two editions of 
Output Measures for Public Libraries was viewed by the researchers as 
comprising the evolution of a single innovation. We felt, however, that the 
diffusion of the innovation involved two distinct cycles: (1) an initial attempt 
to disseminate A Planning Process, followed two years later by a concurrent, 
dissemination of the first edition of Output Measures; and (2) die current 
effort to disseminate the new editions of the manuals under the collective title 
"The Public Library De>'elopment Program" (PLDP). 

The Public Library Data Service (PLDS), through which comparative 
input and output data on public libraries and their communities is collected and 
shared, is also a component of the PLDP. However, it is not part of the 
plai\ning process per se and was not examined in the study. 

In designing this smdy of PLA's diffusion efforts, the researchers took 
into account the fact that awareness and adoption of the output measures are 
not dependent upon knowledge and adoption of the planning process, nor vice 
versa. Therefore, limiting the study to consideration of the planning manuals 
only would have been an option. However, the relationship between the 
planning and role setting process and the use of output measures is so clearly 
delineated in the new editions of the manuals that the researchers were 
reluctant to take an approach that would ignore the emphasis that the planning 
process places on evaluating the library's performance. 

In addition, some state library agencies have begun to require that public 
libraries collect and report selected output measures; studies are bein^^ 
conducted of the validity of certain measures^; and concem is being expressed 
within the public library community that the measures may be used 
inappropriately as a basis for the allocation of state aid^. These developments 
suggest that the diffusion of information regarding the evaluation component 
of PLA's innovation is beginning to accelerate to the point of catching up 
with, if not exceeding, the rate at which information about the planning 
process is being disseminated. 



2 George D'Elia, "Materials Availability Fill Rates-Useful Measures of Library 
Performance? Public Libraries 24 (1985): 106-10. 

^Thomas H. Ballard, "Planning and Output Measures," Public Libraries, 28, no. 5 
(1989):292-294. 
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We also considered the possibility of examining only the diffusion of the 
more recent PLDP in order to lessen dependence on the memorits of the 
respondents concerning the original manuals, and to simplify questionnaire 
design. However, we determined that the evolutionary aspect was crucial to 
an understanding of the innovation and its diffusion. By limiting the time 
period, we would be missing a substantial amount of vduable information 
concerning the consequences of PLA's early diffusion efforts. 

We finally decided to define the scope of the study as "tlie planning and 
evaluation process developed by the Public Library Association and 
disseminated through two sets of instruction manuals published between 1980 
and 1987." We further decided to analyze the dissemination process in 
separate facets by asking a series of similar questions about each of the 
manuals, accepting the risk of adding to the length and seeming redundancy of 
the questionnaires. We felt that the drawbacks to this approach would be 
balanced by the advantage of allowing a comparative analysis of the four 
manuals with respect to diffusion activities and adoption patterns. 

The majority of items on the survey instruments were in a checklist or in 
a multiple choice format intended to prod the memories of respondents. The 
section on data collection methods below includes a brief discussion of each 
of the questionnaires. Copies of cover letters, questionnaires, and follow-up 
letters can oe found in Appendices B and C. 

Questionnaii e Evaluation 

Prior to pre-testing, each of the questionnaires was evaluated by six 
individuals with one or a combination of the following professional 
affiliations: faculty or PhD students at Indiana University School of Library 
and Information Science with a knowledge of public librarianship and of the 
PLA planning manuals; directors of public libraries or regional systems 
excluded from the study population; and former staff members of the Indiana 
State Library Extension Division. 

Pre-testing 

The state library development agency questionnaire was pre-tested with 
the appropriate agency in the states of Alaska and Hawaii. Although it was 
not feasible to conduct a statistical analysis of the responses from the two 
states, the pre-testing did allow us to identify and correct additional 
weaknesses in clarity and in overall design of the instmments that were not 
noted by the evaluators. 

The original intention of the researchers was to pilot-test the public 
library director's questionnaire widi the thirty-two public libraries in Alaska. 
Because of the small size of the majority of tiiese libraries, the difficulties that 
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the state's librarians face in traveling long distances to attend meetings and 
workshops, and the nature of the information about dissemination c id 
adoption provided by the library development agency, we determined that 
many of tiie items on tihe pilot questionnaire would not apply to Alaskan 
public libraries, thus limiting the usefulness of that group for pre-testing 
purposes. 

We decided instead to conduct a pre-test of the survey instrument with a 
random sample of forty public libraries, serving populations of under 50,000, 
and drawn from the second volume of the American Library Directory. A 
comparison between library sizes represented in the population and in the pre- 
test sample showed an oversampling of libraries serving between 10,000 and 
49,999 people, while those serving below 10,000 people were under- 
represented. 

The pre-test also provided an indication that the rate of retum for the 
group of smallest libraries would be low, possibly under 25 percent. Our 
estimate of the probable overall retum rate was roughly 59 percent. This 
subsequently proved to be optimistic, probably because it was based on the 
disproportionate number of larger libraries included in the pre-test. 

Study Population 

As indicated, two population groups weie included in the study: 48 state 
library development agencies; and those public libraries in the 48 continental 
United States that sen'e fewer than 50,000 people. The total population of 
state agencies was surveyed. Therefore, the following discussion, which 
considers sampling methods, relates only to the population group represented 
by public libraries. 

According to American Library Association statistics, there are 8,597 
public libraries in the United States, excluding branches.'* Some 89.8 percent 
(7,719) serve populations of under 50,000 and are generally designated as 
"small and medium-sized." The extent to which this majority of public 
libraries are aware of and have adopted PLA's planr ing and evaluation 
manuals was the central focus of the study. Although libraries serving 
between 50,000 and 100,000 people are sometimes included in the "medium- 
sized" category, the researchers felt that these libraries would have more 
characteristics in common with their larger counterpai^s. We decided, 
therefore, to concentrate on the smaller en^ of the spectrum. 

Diffusion activities occurring at the state level were examined in one part 
of the study; therefore, consideration was given to continuing with the state as 



^ Mary Jo Lynch, Libraries in an Information Society: A Statistical Summary. (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1987), p. 25. 
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the primary unit of analysis and sampling a proportionate number of public 
libraries from each state. However, because some states account for fewer 
than one percent of the nation's small and medium-sized public libraries, we 
decided tiiat such a state-by-state comparison v/ould not serve the study's 
purpose. We chose instead to disregard state representation in drawing our 
sample, depending upon the randomization procedure to provide an adequate 
national distribution. 

Statistics on population served, provided by the American Library 
Directory , were used to identify the study population. The total number of 
public libraries (excluding regional public library systems) in the 48 states, 
listed in the directory, and meeting tfie size criterion (serving populations of 
under 50,000), was 7,344. 

It should be noted that this represents a lower total than that reported in 
the ALA statistical summary. In diose instances when the directory entry was 
unclear conceming population served or the library's possible status as a 
regional headquarters, the library was categorized according to the considered 
judgment of the researchers. As a check on the accuracy of our judgment 
conceming the size of the libraries in the sample, we included in the 
questionnaire an item on population served. The responses from eight 
libraries (2.6 percent) indicated either that the information in the American 
Library Directory , or our judgment in assigning size categories was in error. 
In two of these cases, it appeared that the librarians had reported exact 
populations in the directory, while rounding off the population size on the 
questionnaire. Although this meant that two libraries with populations slightly 
in excess of 50,000 would be entered in the study, the degree of sampling 
error was within our predetermined acceptable limit of 5 percent. 

Sample Size 

We decided that we would need a large enough sample to compensate 
for the anticipated return rate and to allow us to partition the libraries by size. 
We determined that a random sample, stratified by size of population served, 
would be appropriate to the study's objectives and, ^f the sample were 
proportionate, it would be representative of size-related variations in the 
population. As long as the sample is adequate for the statistical techniques 
being used, achieving a representative sample is generally considered more 
important than the size of the sample in reducing sampling bias in survey 
research. 

Because many of the variables we intended to examine could be 
described in terms of totals and percentages, we chose a method of estimatmg 
the required sample size based on the proportion of the population that is 
assumed to possess a certain characteristic. The formula we used is from 




McCall's Sampling and Statistics Handbook for Research.^ It contains a 
correction factor for the population size in order to avoid overestimating the 
size of the sample required: 

n = jc' (1-fc) / [ (e2/z2) + 71 (1- ir) / N ] 



where: 

n is the estimated number of cases necessary in the sample 
for the desired precision and confidence 

JC is the preliminary estimate of the proportion in the 
population 

Z is the two-tailed value of the standardized normal 

deviate associated with the desired level of confidence 
e is the acceptable error 

N is the number of entities in the population 

A major variable of interest was the adoption of the planning manuals. 
Therefore, n became the proportion of the population estimated to have used 
the planning process. We had no prior information as to what the value of tc 
might be; however, the product of ft (1- ) assumes a maximum value 
when n = 0.50. When a larger or smaller value is used, the sample size is 
reduced accordmgly. Therefore, a safe assumption of the value of k is 0.50. 

We determined an acceptable error of .05 in the sample estimate and set a 
95 percent confidence level. Substituting these values in the formula, we 
arrived at a required sample size of 365. 

Ourprelimmary estunate of a likely response rate was between 58 and 59 
percent. In order to compensate for the expected percentage of nonresponses, 
we used the following formula^ for adjusting sample size: 

na = n/Pr 



5 Chester H. McCall, Jr. , Sampling and Statistics Handbook for Research (Ames, lA: 
The lov/a State University Press, 1982), p. 194. 
^McCall, p. 205. 
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where: 



n a is the sample size adjusted for the expected rate of 
response 

n is the preliminary estimate of sample size 

Pr is the expected rate of response expressed as a 
proportion 



Substituting the value .583 for Pr in the formula, our adjusted sample 
size became 626. Although increasing the preliminary sample size does not 
eliminate nonresponse bias (possible differences between respondent and 
nonrespondent groups), it does allow the researchers to compensate 
numerically for the percentage of nonresponses by bringing the total response 
closer to 100 percent of the unadjusted sample size. 

Sample Selection 

The libraries lisied under each state in the American Library Directory, 
that met the selection criteria, were numbered consecutively. In addition, each 
was assigned a number from one to four indicating its size category (under 
5,000 population; 5,000-9,999; 10,000-24,999; 25,000-49,999). Using a 
combination of randomly selected page numbers and library identification 
numbers, we drew four independent random samples from OtiQ American 
Library Directory, one sample from each of the size categories. The 
proportion of libraries sampled from each category matched the proportion 
existing in the criterion population. Consideration was given to using a 
disproportionate stratified sample in order to include more libraries serving 
between 25,000 and 49,999 people. We decided that this approach would not 
be necessary because of the size of the total sample, and because o." the higher 
response rate we were anticipating from the larger (as compared to the 
smaller) libraries in the sample. 



Data Collection Methods 

L State Library Development Agencies 

On March 10, 1989, a 21 page questionnaire was sent to the director of 
each state library development agency, as listed in The Bowker Annual 7 
with the request that it be completed by the individual or consultant most 
closely involved with public library development in the state. A follow-up 
post card was sent to 19 agencies ^at did not respond by April 15. Appendix 
B contains a copy of the cover letter, follow-up post card, and questionnaire. 
Thirty-six usable questionnaires were retumed. This 75 percent response rate 
was lower than we had hoped for; however, it was considered adequate for 
the purposes of the study. 

Telephone interviews and PLA internal documents had indicated that the 
leadership within PLA recognized the importance of the state agencies in the 
diffusion process and were depending upon their active collaboration. The 
focus of the survey was the variation among state library development 
agencies with regard to their commitment to the diffusion of long range 
planning skills among public librarians, as well as their specific dissemination 
activities in connection with each of die four manuals. When and how each 
agency first became aware of the manuals and their initial reactions to them 
were also of interest. 

A review of die diffusion literature had led to the identification of a 
number of factors that the researchers believed would serve as indicators of 
the role of state agencies in the diffusion process. The survey instrument was 
designed to measure these and other factors, including: 

1. 'llie extent to which the agency interacts with the 
American Library Association, the Public Library 
Association, and the state library association. 

2. The number and types of methods used to promote long 
range planning in general, and to promote adoption of 
output measures, A Planning Process, and Planning 
and Role Setting specifically. 

3. The conscious decision or commitment made by the 
agency concerning the degree of its involvement in the 
diffusion process. 



1 Bowker Annual of Library and Book Trade Information. 33rd ed., 1988. (New York: 
R.R. Bowker Co., 1988, pp. 659-63. 
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In addition, there were several open-ended questions that related to the 
respondent's perceptions of barriers or facilitators to adoption of long range 
planning by public libraries in the state. 

2. Snail and Medium-Sized Public Libraries 

The director of each public library in the stratified random sample was 
sent a cover letter and a nine page questionnaire on June 16, 1989. Follow-up 
letters and duplicate questionnaires were mailed to 171 directors from public 
libraries serving between 5,000 and 49,999 people who had not responded by 
August 5. Appendix C contains a copy of the cover letter, survey instrument, 
and follow-up letter. 

The questionnaire was designed to collect descriptive data primarily, 
conceming the numbers and percentages of public libraries within each size 
category that (1) were aware of each of the manuals, (2) had access to certain 
sources of information (the professional literature, meetings, workshops, and 
the like) about each of the manuals; and (3) had made an adoption, 
implementation, rejection or other decision conceming each of the manuals. 
In addition, a series of questions were asked about the background of the 
director; for example, educational level, professional involvement, and 
number of journals read on a regular basis. 

Population and Sample Characteristics 

The population consisted of 7,344 public libraries which met the criteria 
discussed above. Nearly 50 percent (3,663) were identified as serving fewer 
than 5,000 people. It was determined that 17 percent (1,266) serve between 
:;,000 and 9,999; 21 percent (1,569) serve populations of 10,000 to 24,999; 
and 12 percent (846) serve between 25,000 and 49,999 people. The 
researchers adopted these four commonly used size groupings for purposes of 
stratification and comparative analysis. 

Although we did not attempt to achieve proportionate state representation, 
we were interested in the extent to which the sample matched the population 
with respect to the proportion of libraries located within broad geographic 
areas. If our sampling method resulted in a geographically representative 
sample, locational differences might be explored. Also, it would strengthen 
our assumption that the sample was indeed representative with regard to other 
characteristics, in addition to size, existing in the population. 

Table 2 provides a geographic and size breakdown of the libraries in the 
sample as compared with those in the population. In each case, the 
proportions are within several percentage points of each other, indicating that 
the sample did tum out to be fairiy representative in this regard. 
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TABLE 2. COMPARISON OP THE SAMPLE AND THE POPULATION WITH RESPECT 
TO SIZE CATEGORIES REPRESENTED WITHIN EACH GEOGkAl'HIC AREA 



Geographic Area Sam pie 



fircflt Plains 


No. 


m 


iV.9. 


(%) 


under 5,000 


» 


(9.4) 


670 


(9.1) 


5,000 ■ 9,999 


15 


(2.4) 


162 


(2.2) 


10,000 ■ 24,999 


13 


(2.1) 


ISO 


(2.0) 


25.000 - 50,000 


5 


(0.8) 


as 


(1.2) 


Subtotal 


92 


(14.7) 


1067 


(14.5) 


Mld-Aflantic 










under 5,000 


37 


(5.9) 


520 


(7.1) 


5,000 ■ 9,999 


22 


(3.5) 


304 


(4.1) 


10,000 ■ 24,999 


30 


(4.8) 


382 


(5.2) 


25.000 ■ 50,000 


17 


(2.7) 


171 


(2.3) 


Subtotal 


106 


(16.9) 


1377 


(18.7) 












under 5,000 


120 


(19.2) 


1,333 


(18.2) 


5.000 ■ 9.999 


31 


(5.0) 


349 


(4.8) 


10.000 ■ 24,999 


46 


(7.3) 


418 


(5.7) 


25.000 - 50,000 


12 


(1.9) 


215 


(2.9) 


Subtotal 


209 


(33.4) 


2315 


(31.6) 












under 5,000 


21 


(3.4) 


315 


(4.3) 


a* g\t\g% f\ f\ f\r\ 

5,000 - 9,999 


12 


(1.9) 


122 


(1.7) 


10,000 - 24,999 


15 


(2.4) 


144 


(2.0) 


25,000 - 50,000 


10 


(1.6) 


89 


(1.2) 


Subtotal 


58 


(9.3) 


6,0 


(9.2) 


New England 










under 5,000 


56 


(8.9) 


607 


(8.3) 


5,000 ■ 9,999 


15 


(2.4) 


194 


(2.6) 


10,000 ■ 24,999 


19 


(3.0) 


206 


(2.8) 


25.000 - 50.000 


7 


(1.1) 


78 


(1.1) 


Subtotal 


97 


(15.4) 


1085 


(14.8) 


The South 










under 5,000 


19 


(3.0) 


218 


(3.0) 


5,000 ■ 9,999 


13 


(2.1) 


135 


(1.8) 


10,000 ■ 24,999 


12 


(1.9) 


269 


(3.7) 


25,000 - 50,000 


20 


(3.2) 


208 


(2.8) 


Subtotal 


M 


(10.2) 


820 


(11.3) 


TOTAL 


626 


(99.9)* 


7344 


(100.1)* 


Due to rounding error, percentages do not total 100. 
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The largest percentage of public libraries seizing under 50,000 people (31.6 
percent) are located in the Midwest. It is probably a safe assumption that most 
of these are to be found in small rural or suburban comrnunities. 



Methods of Data Processing and Analysis 

The computer package, SPSSX was used for statistical analysis, which 
was conducted throu^ hidiana University Computer Services. Prior to the 
study, a significance level of .05 was established for all statistical procedures. 
This section describes the techniques used to analyze the study data. The 
findings section describes the data collected in terms of the characteristics of 
the state agencies and the sample libraries and describes the results of the 
various data analyses. 

Variables were selected which would allow comparison with the 
Havelock linkage models, the Chin and Benne strategy categories^, and the 
Cuba dissemination techniques^, which were discussed in Chapter 1. Both 
survey instruments were designed to measure dichotomous variables 
priniarily; that is, they measured the presence or absence of certain factors 
(which we had defined as specific diffusion strategies or techniques, as 
indicators of adoption stages, information access, and so forth). 

hi several instances, a group of questionnaire items was combined in 
order to assign an overall "score" on a particular variable. For example, a 
simple count was taken of all of the sources of information about each of the 
planning manuals to which a library reportedly had access. This provided an 
"access to information" score for the first manual, which could be compared 
to a corresponding score for the second manual. 

Reliability Estimates 

The discriminating power of each item in a scale composed of additive 
item'', conuibutes to the overall reliability and validity of the scale. Item 
analysis, a procedure which separately evaluates each item as to whether it 
discriminates in the same way as the overall scale is intended to discriminate, 
was used as a statistical test of reliability. The SPSSx subprogram 
RELIABILITY was used to compute Cronbach's alplia reliability coefficients for 



8 R. G. Havelock, Planning for Innovation through Dissemination and Utilization of 
Knowledge (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Institute for Social Research. 1 969. 
. K.D. Benne. "General Strategies for Effecting Change in Human Systems," 

^JlPe Planning of Change, ed, G.W. Bennis, K.D. Benne, R. Chin, and K. E. Corey 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1976). 

^Oas discussed in Nancy Helbiim Stein, "Causal Attributions and Effectiveness of 
Diffusion Techniques as Perceived by Physical Education Department Chairpersons," 
unpublished PhD dissertat: ,n, Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 1978, pp. 77-78. 
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each scale. Reliability coefficients are a widely used means of demonstrating 
the intemal consistency and accuracy of a measurement. 

As indicated by the nature of the research questions that guided the 
study, our initial interest focused on determining whether the existing situation 
was similar to that theorized in most diffusion models. We were also 
interested in determining the cumulative propo. don of libraries m the 
population that had adopted the planning manuals and in exploring whether 
the resulting diffusion curve would approximate that found in adoption studies 
conducted in other organizational settings. To that extent, the work was 
designed to be largely exploratory and descriptive. Percentages, means, and 
correlations were used to describe the data with reference to the research 
questions. 

The study was also necessarily concerned with interrelationships 
among diffusion roles, dissemination techniques and strategies carried out at 
the state level, and such library variables as awareness and adoption of the 
manuals. !n addition, we looked for interrelationships between the 
networking activities engaged in by the state agencies, agency perceptions of 
the usefuiiicss of the manuals, and their subsequent decisions about assuming 
a dissemination role. 

With respect to the libraries in the study, we hypothesized about the 
influence on adoption of such factors as size of population served, the 
director's involvement in professional associations, his or her educational 
Jevel, and the extent to which the director reads the professional literature. 

Although the study was largely descriptive, two major research 
hypotheses were tested: 

Hi : As state agencies begin to assume a more significant role in 
dissemination, public libraries will tend to implement more 
facets of the innovation (that is, they will score higher on the 
implementation scale) 

H2: Adoption of the planning manuals is related to such variables 
as: size of library, access to information about the manuals, 
and the director's involvement in the profession. 

T-tests, one-way analysis of variance, and multiple regression analysis 
were the primary statistical techniques used for data analysis and for testing 
the hypotheses. 



1* Fred N. Kcrlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research, (New York: Holt, 1964) p. 
429. 
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FINDINGS 



In this section, the re sults of the survey of state library development 
agencies are presented firs , Allowed by the findings from tiie survey of 
public librarians. The section concludes with the results that were obtained 
from the tests of the study's two major hypotheses and from an analysis of the 
combined data from the two surveys. 

State Library Development Agency Survey 

There were 36 usable responses from state library development 
agencies (75 percent). Table 3 provides information concerning the return rate 
from each broad geographic area. The lowest percentage of returns came 
from the niid- Atlantic area (40 percent); the highest from the great plains states 
(100 percent). The researchers concluded that the retumed questionnaires 
provided an adequate sample with regard to geographic distribution. 

State Library Agencv Characteristics 

The diffusion literature suggested that several characteristics uf state 
agencies would have an influence on the rate of adoption of library 
innovations. The study examined the following characteristics: 

1. The extent to which the agency interacts or networks with national 
and state library associations. 

2. The dissemination techniques or methods used by the state agency. 

3. ITie goals or objectives of Jie agency with regard to the 
promotion of long range planning among public libraries. 

4. The agency's perceptions of the innovation. 

TTie presence of interaction between state library development agencies 
and professional associations was assumed to be an indicator of the linkage 
which Havelock's model suggests is extremely important to the diffusion 
process. Questionnaire item 3 was in a checklist format and de cribed five 
possible levels of interaction with each association (ALA, PLA, and the state 
library association). These were expressed as follows: 

1. The agency's staff arc personal members; 

2. Agency staff are sent to annual conferences; 

3. The agency provides released time/travel expenses to encourage 
staff to become active in association committee work; 

4. The asency is an institutional member of the association; 

5. A staff member is designated as the agency's liaison with the association. 
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Tabie 3. Percentage of Returns by Geographic Area 



Geographic No. of States No. of Returns (%) 
Area 



Great Plains 


6 


6 


(100) 


Mts.& Far West 


11 


10 


(91) 


New England 


6 


5 


(83) 


South 


12 


8 


(67) 


Mid-West 


8 


5 


(62) 


Mid-Atlantic 


5 


2 


(40) 




48 


36 





Table 4. Interactions of State Agencies with Library 
Associations (n = 36) 





ALA 
No. (%) 


PLA 
No. (%) 


State Association 
No. (%) 


Personal members 


36 (100.0) 


32 (88.9) 


36 (100.0) 


Conferences attended 


34 ( 94.4) 


24 (66.7) 


36 (100.0) 


Expenses paid 


32 ( 88.9) 


22 (61.1) 


35 (097.2) 


Institutional members 


30 ( 83.3) 


20 (55.6) 


24 ( 66.7) 


Liaison 


5( 13.9) 


3 ( 8.3) 


16 ( 44.4) 
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Table 4 presents the frequency of interactions by state agencies with 
the three associations. Each tj^e of interaction was assumed to represent a 
progressively higher level of "networking." As expected, interactions by 
state agencies with state associations occurred most frequently. Both 
organizations have a vested interest in library development within the state and 
presumably work together to that end. It was also expected that interactions 
with PLA would be found to occur with the least frequency. Although the 
data coiifirmed this expectation, it is interesting that 61 percent of the agencies 
encourage staff to become actively involved in PLA by paying expenses or 
allowing released time to attend committee or section meetings. 

Although some 67 percent of respondents indicated that agency staff 
regularly attend PLA conferences and 94 percent attend ALA conferences, 
only 58 percent (21 agencies) reported knowing about the planning process 
prior to publication o^the manual in 1980 (questionnaire item 12). It should 
be noted, however, that answers to this question depended upon the 
respondent knowing when the agency first became aware (10 respondents or 
almost 28 percent indicated that tiiey did not know). Also, a reliable answer 
depended upon the respondent being able to remember the approximate time 
period (prior to 1975, 1976-1980, after 1980). Although our original 
intention was to seek relationships between time of first awareness and level 
of interaction with PLA and ALA, the collected data were not appropriate to 
this type of analysis: "awareness" occurred in the past, while "interaction" 
involved the current situation. 

Questionnaire item 13 asked respondents how their agency first 
became aware of A Planning Process for Public Libraries . Five possibilities 
were listed (along with an "other" category, and a "don't know" option). 
Each means of awareness was assumed to correspond to a diffusion strategy 
used by PLA. Respondents were asked if they found out: 

1. through articles in the library literature 

2. through informal) word-of-mouth channels 

3. through direct communication from ALA/PLA 

4. through PLA-sponsored pre-conferences or workshops 

5. through ALA conferences or meetings 

Apparently, this question depended too much upon tlie memories of the 
respondents. Only 15 agencies provided useful information; nine did not 
respond to the question; six responded that they did not know; and three 
checked the "other" category, but did not specify wha^ the other means of first 
awareness was. Of the 15 respondents who answered the question by 
selecting one of the options, seven (46.7 percent) indicated that they first 
became aware through articles in the journal literauire; only two (13 percent) 



became aware through direct communication with PLA or ALA; one learned 
about the process through PLA pre-conferences or workshops; one through 
infonnal word-of-mouth channels; and four (26.6 percent) through ALA 
conferences or meetings. The low response to this question and the weakness 
of the measure limit the extent to which we can generalize about "first 
awareness." However, considering die extent to which PLA utilized die 
joumal literature to announce its "new direction" widi regard to standards and 
to keep die profession informed of planning process developments, perhaps 
the 47 percent who indicated that their ageiic.es first learned of die planning 
process dirough die literature provides a conservative estimate of die acmal 
percentage existing in die population. 

Item 14 asked whedier die state agency was involved in die 
development or evaluation of die planning process manual. Three 
respondents did not know; 24 (66.7 percent) were not involved; and 9 (25 
percent) had some form of involvement. Item 15 asked about involvement 
widi die first output measures manual. Only 6 (16.7 percent) responded diat 
they were involved. 

This reportedly low level of input by state agencies into die 
development of die first set of manuals is consistent widi die information 
gadiered for die odier component of die study as reported in Chapter 2. PLA 
was looking toward die research community for developmental help and 
guidance; it perceived diat involvement of state agencies would take place after 
die development and packagirg phases; diat is, during die dissemination 
phase. 

Questionnaire item 6 asked for die respondent's opinion of die priority 
die agency places on encouraging public librarians in the state to learn and use 
formal planning techniques. Options were: no opinion, not a priority, a low 
priority, a somewhat high priority, a high priority, and a top priority. Table 5 
shows how die respondents characterized die emphasis diat their agencies 
place on die promotion of long-range planning. 

Aldiough 77 percent (27) of die respondents were of die opinion diat 
dieir agencies assigned a "somewhat high" or a "high" priority to die 
promotion of planning techniques, diis function appears as a written goal or 
objective in only 48.5 percent (16) of die long range plans developed by die 
state agencies diemselves (questionnaire item 7, n=33). In die long-range 
plans of 12 state agencies (36 percent), promotion of planning techniques is 
"referred to," aldiough it is not a stated goal or objective. Responses to diese 
two questionnaire items suggest diat die majority of state agencies are in 
agreement widi PLA that local planning is an important element in public 
library development. However, die correlation between diese two factors 
(priority and written goal) was only moderate (Spearman rank-order 
correlation coefficient rs = .525, p = .001). 
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Table 5. Frequency Distribution of the Priority Placed on 

Promoting Long-Range Planning Techniques (n = 35) 





No. of Agencies 


(%) 


Not a priority 


2 


( 5.7) 


A low priority 


3 


( 8.6) 


Somewhat high priority 


14 


(40.0) 


A high priority 


13 


(37.1) 


The top priority 


3 


( 8.6) 




35 


(100.0) 
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There was also a moderate correlation between the priority the state 
agency currently places on promotion of long-range planning and the agency's 
decision concerning the role it should take in disseminating the latest edition of 
the planning and role setting manual (rs = .616, p = .000). Respondents were 
asked to select the option which best described the dissemination decision 
made by their agency with regard to each of the planning manuals 
(questionnaire items 20 and 36). Table 6 compares the agencies' decisions 
with respect to the first and second planning manuals (AFP and PRSM ), 

Approximately the same percentage decided to take a limited 
dissemination role in both instances. Although only 26 percent of the state 
agencies decided to take a significant role in disseminating the first planning 
manual, nearly half decided on a significant role with respect to the second 
manual. There was a weak correlation (rs = .323, p = .03) between the 
dissemination decisions made with regard to the first and second manuals. 

This suggests that the decisions were generally made independently of 
each other; that is the extent to which an agency decided to take a role in 
disseminating the second manual was only slightly influenced by its earlier 
decision concerning the first manual. 
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Table 6. Comparison of the Dissemination Roles Assumed by 
State Agencies with Respect to APP and PRSM (n=35) 



APP PRSM 
Number (%) Number (%) 



No decision 


9 


( 25.7) 


2 


( 5.7) 


Not to take a role 


3 


( 8.6) 


1 


( 2.9) 


Take a limited role 


14 


(40,0) 


15 


(42.9) 


Take a significant role 


9 


(25.7) 


17 


(48.6) 



The near doubling of the percentage of state agencies which are now 
taking a significant dissemination role may be at least partially due to 
perceived improvements in the second manual. It may also be that the concept 
of community-based planning had become more feasible to state agencies by 
1987 because of the changes FLA made with respect to involving state 
agencies in the development phase of the second planning manual. In any 
event, the increase in tfie number of state agencies that decided to take a 
significant role in disseminating the manuals represents the beginning of a 
shift in diffusion activity to what might be termed a "secondary" level. A 
general acceptance of a major dissemination role by state agencies, whose help 
PLA believes it must have in order to reach local libraries, should relieve the 
association of much of the diffusion responsibility in the future, allowing it 
instead to concentrate on the development of other innovations. 

The survey did provide some clues concerning the differences between 
the two manuals as perceived by state agency personnel. Questions 18 and 19 
dealt with APP and questions 34 and 35 were in reference to PRSM. In the 
first pair of corresponding questions (18 and 34), respondents were given six 
criteria for evaluating self-help manuals (clear explanations, logical 
organization, "do-able" by the potential audience, adequate examples in the 
text, the process can be tailored to user needs). They were asked to apply 
each of the criteria to each planning manual through the use of a five-point 
scale (no opinion, poor, fair, good, very good). Responses on scale items 
were summed to arrive at a "process" score for each manual. 
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In the second pair of questions, respondents were given a list of topics 
covered by each manual and asked to use die same five-point scale to evaluate 
coverage of each topic. Scale items were then summed to obtain a "content" 
score for each manual. 

Spearman rank-order correlation coefficients were used to make an 
initial assessment of the extent to which scores for the first manual were 
related to scores that respondents gave to the second manual. Table 7 displays 
the correlation coefficients obtained among the four scales. 

There was no significant correlation between the scores on the two 
manuals with regard to the way respondents evaluated "process" criteria; nor 
was tliere a significant correlation between the "process" scores on one 
manual and "content" scores on the other. However, we obtained a weak 
correlation between die "content" scores of APP and those of PRSM (rs = 
.4135). These data suggest that the second edition of the planning manual 
was evaluated on its own merits by the respondents, with perceptions of the 
eariier manual having only a slight influence. 

Stronger correlation coefficients were obtained between "content" 
scores and "process" scores for each manual (.7816 and .7329). That is, 
when the two sets of evaluation criteria were applied to the same manual, 
there was a strong direct relationship. This was to be expected if both scales 
were indeed measuring the "value" of each manual as perceived by the 
respondents. 



Table 7. Correlations Between Content and Process scores 
for APP and PRSM (n=36) 



Content (PRSM) .4135 

(p=.006) 

Process (APP) .7816 .2029 

(p=.000) (not sig.) 

Process (PRSM) .0909 .7329 .0097 

(not sig.) (p=.000) (not sig.) 

Content (APP) Content (PRSM) Process (APP) 
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As noted in the methodology section, item analysis was chosen as the 
statistical method used to estimate intemal consistency of the various scales 
developed for the study, including those discussed here. Item analysis 
provides a reliability coefficient (an inJex of the scale's reliability) based on 
the single administration of a single set of measurements. That being the case, 
the reliability coefficient obtained through item analysis only indicates the 
reliability of each scale when applied to the specific state agencies and public 
libraries in this study. No general statement conceming the reliability of the 
scales themselves can be made. 

The SPSSX subprogram RELIABILITY was used to compute 
Cronbach's alpha reliability estimates for each of the scales used to measure 
perceptions of the two manuals. The estimates are based on inter-item 
correlations and on item-total correlations. The alpha coefficients for these 
and other scales developed for the study appear in Table 8. The four 
coefficients for the content and process scales were in the .88 through .97 
range, indicating high levels of intemal consistency were achieved in the 
administration of each of the scales. 

Each state library agency receives an allotment of federal funding in the 
form of Library Services and Constmction Act (LSCA) monies which it 
generally distributes on a competitive basis as annual grants to local and 
regional library systems. Most states also use some of their LSCA fundmg 
for the state library's own programs. Our interviews had indicated that PLA 
vas hopeful that states would use LSCA funds for disseminating the planning 
process. We felt that another indicator of the state agency's commitment to 
diffusing PLA's planning techniques might be whether or not the state used 
any of its LSCA money to promote long-range planning. 

Oi' the 35 agencies that responded to the questionnaire item that asked 
about the use of LSCA funds (item 8), 40 percent (14) indicated that they 
had never used any LSCA money for this purpose, while 57 percent (20) 
indicated that they had. (One agency responded that it did not know.) Since 
there was a considerably smaller percentage of "yes" responses on this 
variable than the 96 percent who indicated that they were undertaking either a 
limited or a significant role in the dissemination process, it would seem that 
this variable is not an especially useful predictor of the state's commitment to 
dissemination. 
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Table 8. Alpha Reliability Coefficients (n=36) 



Scale 



Number of Items Cronbach's Alpha 



Content (APP ) 


8 


.9465 


Content (PRSM ) 


9 


.9679 


Process {APP ) 


5 


.8781 


Process (PRSM ) 


5 


.9395 


Methods (APP) 


9 


.7588 


Methods (PRSM) 


9 


.5774 


Journals Read 


n 

i 


.2760 


Info. Access (APP) 


6 


.8049 


Info. Access (PRSM) 


6 


.8149 


Implement. (APP) 


4 


.8156 


Implement. (PRSM) 


5 


.8235 



State Agency Dissemination Metho ds 

Questionnaire items 23, 29, 39, and 49 asked about dissemination 
techniques with regard to each of the four manuals. Respondents were 
provided widi the following list of methods from which thsy were to select as 
many as applied: 

1. provision of information through mailings 

2. provision of information through state library 

journals/newsletters 
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3. provision of information at state or regional 

conferences/meetings 

4. provision of information about actual use or experience with 

the manual 

5. provision of introductory workshops aimed at convincing 

participants that they should use the manual 

6. provision of workshops by agency staff on how to use the 

manual 

7. provision of workshops by outside presenters on how to 

use the manual 

8. consultation visits by agency staff to individual public libraries 

9. mandating that each public library submit a long range plan 

based on the use of the manual 



The ninth question differed on the two questionnaire items dealing with 
the output measures manuals. It asked about "inclusion oi output measures 
among the statistics required in the library's annual report to the 
state." Table 9 reports on the number and percentage of state agencies that 
used each method with respect to each of the four manuals. Not surprisingly, 
consultant visits to individual libraries occurred with the most frequency with 
regard to each of the manuals. 

An important function of state library development agencies is the 
consultant services they provide, especially to smaller libraries that lack 
specialists on their staffs. It was mainly because of this function that PLA 
identified state agencies as an appropriate source of help to smaller libraries 
attempting to implement the planning and role setting process. Tlie frequent 
use of state journals and state conferences as well as workshops was also to 
be expected, as these are common information dissemination techniques. 
Although our interviews with developers of the planning process indicated 
that, despite attempts to "train the trainers," there was a continuing demand for 
presentations by people from PLA, this method was not used by many of the 
state agencies. Presumably, such PLA workshops were conducted more 
often for the members of state and regional library systems and associations 
than for the constituents of state agencies. 

Responses to the questions about dissemination techniques were used 
to construct two additional composite scales. Through a simple count of the 
number of techniques used, each agency was assigned a "dissemination 
methods" score for APP and for PRSM. Once again, Cronbach's alpha 
reliability coefficients were computed in order to estimate the internal 
consistency of the two scales (Table 8). The alpha coefficient of the 
dissemination methods scale for the first planning manual was .7002, 
indicating a moderate level of reliability. By removing the item relating to 
workshops by outside presenters, the reliability estimate is increased to .7588, 
which is still only in the moderate range. 
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Table 9. Techniques used by State Agencies for Dissemination 
of the Planning and Output Measures Manuals 



Technique 


APP 

(n=:22) 


PRSM 

(n=31) 


OMPL-1 

(n=32) 


OMPL-2 

(n=34) 


mailings 


11 (50.0%) 


11 (35.5%) 


11 r33 3%^ 


ions "^P/rA 


journals 


17 (77.3%) 


20 (64.5%) 


16 (50.0%) 


17 (50.0%) 


conferences 


16 (72.7%) 


22 (71.0%) 


13 (40.6%) 


12 (35.3%) 


actual use 


11 (50.0%) 


8 (25.8%) 


9(28.1%) 


8 (23.5%) 


introductory 








0 (23.5%) 


How-to 
Workshops 


9 (40.9%) 


13 (41.9%) 


9(28.1%) 


7 (20.6%) 


Outside 
Presenters 


4 (18.2%) 


8 (25.8%) 


2 ( 6.3%) 


5 (14.7%) 


Consulting 


18 (81.8%) 


28 (90.3%) 


21 (65.6%) 


26 (76.5%) 


Mandating 


1 (4.5%) 


2 ( 6.5%) 






Output meas. 






16 (50.0%) 


17 (50.0%) 



The scale measuring dissemination metiiods for PRSM achieved a less 
satisfactoiy reliability coefficient of .5774. (As indicated earlier, item analysis 
is concerned with the discriminating power of the items in the scale. If 
respondents consistently provide the same answers to certain items on the 
scale, neither the items, nor the total scale will have sufficient discriminating 
power. This was apparently the case with our dissennnation techniques.) 
Because neither scale achieved as high a level of intemal consistency as we 
had hoped for, a planned statistical analysis o^ possible relationships between 
dissemination methods and several adoption variables from the library 
director's survey was not conducted. 
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Public Library Director's Survey 



One of the study's assumptions was that very small libraries would 
indicate that most of the items on the questionnaire dealing with awareness 
and use of the planning manuals were not applicable to them (that is, they 
would be imaware of the manuals). This did indeed tum out to be the case 
with those who responded by the deadline. 

The majority of stated refusals to participate in the study and most of the 
nonusable questionnaires came from this group (serving under 5,000 people). 
The nearly unanimous reason given for returning a blank questionnaire was 
"We never heard of these manuals." Because we had built ihis response into 
the numerous "not applicable" categories on the questionnaire, this same 
message (that the library had never heard of the manuals) was contained in a 
large number of the usable questionnaires from this size group. It might be 
assumed that the major difference between respondents and nonrespondents 
from the smallest libraries is that the respondents took the word of the 
researchers that it was important to the study to discover the fact that a 
lei'pondent was unaware of the manuals. 

Nonrespondents among the group of libraries serving fewer than 5,000 
people were not sent follow-up letters because it was a fairly safe assumption 
that most of the failure to return the questionnaires was due to nonawareness 
of the manuals and the perception that this negated their participation. In 
addition, nearly half of the sample came from that stratum of the population 
and, although the stratum's return rate was small, the number of usable 
retumed questionnaires (88) was considered adequate for the study's purpose 
and for conducting statistical tosts. 

The final return rate for the questionnaire was 51.8 percent (324 
responses). Among these, 298 (47.6 percent), were usable. The remaining 
26 retumed questionnaires had to be excluded from the analysis either because 
respondents declined to participate, left most of the questionnaire unanswered, 
or retumed only the last two pages of the questionnaire (dealing with 
background information on the director and the library). This was an 
interesting phenomenon: two of the three individuals who kept the main part 
of the questionnaire indicated that they did so because they were interested in 
the information it provided about the planning manuals, which they had never 
heard of before. Several persons noted on their incomplete questionnaires that 
they would appreciate receiving more information about the manuals from the 
researchers. Others, instead of completing the questionnaire, wrote lengthy 
comments about their libraries and how they were attempting to meet user 
needs with scarce resources, and without the time to engage in any formal 
planning techniques. 
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The second most frequently expressed reason for refusing to participate 
in the survey was lack of time and "more important things to do" relative to 
operating the library. Three returned questionnaires were not included 
because they arrived after data analysis had been completed. However, a 
comment on one of these questionnaires reflects a perception that may not be 
uncommon among directors of smaller libraries. The respondent expressed a 
feeling of isolation from the profession at large, which was seen as refusing to 
recognize the unique contributions and imique needs of smaller institutions: 



I have not seen ...the planning manuals in which you are 
interested. I am not unwilling to see them. My experience 
with other well-intentioned efforts, however, lea is me to 
expect that they will be, not merely worthless, but actually 
detriment J to the practical small library. The key point, 
universally missed by people with the MLS degree, is that 
small librrjies are NOT defective large libraries: they have, 
and to survive must have, a different mission and a 
distinctive administrative style. The profession has never 
conceded the reality of these differences.... if anyone wants 
to know how to run a small library, send tiiem here. 

Table 10 provides a comparison, by size category, between the usable 
retums and the sample. Three percentages are given: the percentage of the 
sample represented by each size category; the percentage of all usable remms 
accounted for by each size category; and the percentage of usable 
questionnaires remmed from within each size category. Libraries serving 
between 5,000 and 9,999 people, for example, represented 17.3 percent of 
the sample, and 19.1 percent of all usable retums. Of die 108 libraries 
sampled from this category, 57 usable questionnaires (52.8 percent) were 
remmed. The two groups of larger libraries had within group retum rates of 
7 1.1 percent and 80.3 percent respectively. Because there were only 71 
libraries in the sample that serve between 25,000 and 49,999 people (11.3 
percent), the 57 rctumed questionnaires from this group only represents 19.1 
percent of the total usable returns. 

Of the 312 questionnaires sent to the libraries serving under 5,000 
people, 88 (28.2 percent) were usable. Tliis group is presumably the most 
homogeneous with respect to limited awareness, and limited potential for 
adoption, of the planning manuals. Therefore the 88 responses should be 
sufficient for the puipose of generalizing about this group in relation to the 
diffusion process. As was expected, the group's low response rate was in 
contrast to the response rates found in the other three groups. If this group 
were excluded, for example, the overall response rate would rise to 66.9 
percent. 
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There were a sufficient number of responses in each size category for 
statistical analysis. In addition, the 298 total responses represent 81.6 percent 
of the unadjusted sample size (365) that the researchers calculated would be 
required to achieve the desired accuracy (with regard to estimates of 
population parameters) at the corresponding confidence level. The overall 
response rate was therefore considered sufficient to allow the researchers to 
generalize the sample findings to the criterion population. 



Table 10. ComparisoR by Library Size Categories: 

Sample And Usable Returns 



Sample Usable Returns 





No. 


(%) 


No. 


% of all 
Returns 


Within 
Group % 


under 5000 


312 


(49.8) 


88 


29.5 


28.2 


5,000-9,999 


108 


(17.3) 


57 


19.1 


52.8 


10,000-24,999 


135 


(21.6) 


96 


32.2 


71.1 


25,000-49,999 


71 


(11.3) 


57 


19.1 


80.3 


Totals 


626 


(100.0) 


298 


99.9* 





* due to rounding error, percentage does not total 100 



The focus of this study was on libraries serving populations of fewer 
than 50,(X)0, which we characterized as small and medium-sized. In previous 
diffusion studies, size has consistently been shown to have an influence on 
the adoption of organizational innovations. Economic access to innovations is 
more limited in the case of smaller organizations, which typically have 
insufficient human and fmancial resources to devote to the implementation of 
the innovation. Limited ecoiiomic access also implies that a barrier exists 
between the organization and m/<9r/w«//(?w about the innovation. Our survey 
attempted to look at smaller public libraries with respect to both variables: 
access to information about PLA's innovation and any subsequent decision 
concerning the innovation. 
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The libraries in the study ranged in size of population served from 336 
to 52,00012 (questionnaire item 27). The mean population size was 13,886; 
the standard deviation was 12,346; and the median was 10,000. Nine 
libraries served fewer than 1,C)00 people. 

The educational levels of the library directors (questionnaire item 29) 
are shown in Table 11. Some 43 percent of the directors had not attained an 
MLS, while 40 percent possessed the professional degree. The remaining 17 
percent had either a masters degree in another field, education beyond the 
MLS degree, or an unspecified level of education. It will be recalled that 
PLA intended its planning and role setting manual for use in the library with 
"at least one professional." Usually, the library director would be the single 
professional on the staff. Generalizing the study's fmdings to the population 
of small and medium-sized libraries, we can estimate that 47 percent (plus or 
minus a five percent margin of error) are headed by a professional librarian. 
By extension, PLA's target audience would consist of some 47 percent of this 
same population It would seem that in order for PLA to have met its 
diffusion objectives with regard to libraries with at least one professional, its 
innovation will need to be adopted by 47 percent of the libraries that serve 
Uiider 50,000 people. 

Attendance at conferences and membership on association committees 
were assumed to be indicators of the director's professional involvement. 
These variabl3s were incLded as indicators of the extent to which the director 
is a "cosmopolite"; that is, a person who has more than the average number 
of outside contacts. Other studies have found a relationship between 
cosmopolites md innovation. Questionnaire item 30 dealt with the number of 
conferences attended; while item 31 asked about service on association 
committees: 

30. How many library conferences, workshops, association meetings, 
etc. have you attendf^d in the past 12 months? (estimate if necessary) 

31. How many library association committees have you served on in the 
past three years? (estimate if necessary) 

Responses to item 30 ranged from 0 to 98, with a mean of 7.9 and a 
standard deviation of 9.1 (n=295). The several extreme values (above 30) 
made further use of the mean questionable. The median number of 
conferences attended was 6, which is probably the more useful statistic with 



l^Two libraries which we had identified through the American Library Directory as 
serving populations of just under 50,000 reported on the questionnaire that they served 
50,000 and 52,000 people respectively. Rather than eliminate them fmm the study because 
they exceeded the size limitation, we decided to include them in the data as a known part of 
our 5% margin of sampling error. 
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regard to distinguishing "cosmopolite" behavior. Responses to item 31 were 
also quite dispersed, with a mean of 1.4 and a standard deviation of 2.4 
(n=282). The median number of committees served on was 0. The questions 
did not differentiate between regional, state, or national association activities. 
It is a reasonable assumption that high responses regarding conferences and 
workshops attended reflect state and regional level activities more than those 
on a national level. Statistical analyses using these two variables are 
discussed below. 



Table 11. Frequency Distribution of Level of Education of 
Library Directors (n = 296) 



Education Number % 



high school 


21 


07.1 


some college 


55 


08.6 


batchelors degree 


51 


17.2 


MLS 


119 


40.2 


other masters degree 


11 


03.7 


MLS plus other 


20 


06.8 


other 


19 


06.4 



Access to Information 

Presumably, die journal literature provides an effective means of 
communication within a discipline. Certainly PLA attempted to make the 
maximum use of library journals. TTiis is one type of information access^ 
however, which carries a price tag that many smaller libraries cannot afford to 
pay. The notion of economic access to information is perhaps relevant here; 
however, the study did not attempt to operationalize "economic access." 

In order to examine die director's access to the professional literature, 
respondents were given a list of seven professional journals and asked to 
indicate which of these they read on a regular basis (questionnaire item 32). 
The journals selected were diose aimed at public libraries and those in which 
information regarding PLA's innovation has appeared (Library Journal, 
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Public Libraries, American Libraries, Wilson Library Bulletin, Public Library 
Quarterly, School Library Journal, and the state association's journal). 

Each journal was measured as a dichotomous (yes/no) variable. The 
sum of the number of journals read was intended to provide an "access to the 
literature" score. Because the majority of respondents reported reading only 
one or two of the journals, the scale lacked the power to discriminate well 
among scores. Consequently, the reliability estimate (Table 8) for this scale 
was low (Cronbach's alpha coefficient = .2760), making the use of the 
scores in subsequent analysis questionable. 

Table 12 displays the frequency distribution of joumals read by 
directors in each library size category. Directors of the majority of the 
smallest public libraries read the Library Journal (51.9 percent) and their state 
association journal (66.2 percent). The majority of those in libraries that serve 
between 25,000 and 49,999 also have access to Public Libraries (64.3 
percent), American Libraries (78.6 percent), and Wilson Library Bulletin 
(51.8 percent). 

It was not surprising that PLA's official journal Public Libraries is not 
widely read among directors in libraries serving poj^ulations of under 25,000, 
since these libraries are not typical of PLA's membership. Nor was it 
unexpected that the Public Library Quarterly, although it attempts to reach 
both the practitioner and the research communities, is not widely accessible to 
libraries in any of the size categories. The last column in the table displays the 
frequency distribution of joumals read 'vithin the total population. 

Questionnaire items 1 through 6 asked about the means (or 
dissemination channels) through which the library may have become aware of 
each of the manuals. The items were in a grid format in which the "means of 
access" formed the rows and the names of each manual formed the columns. 
Respondents were requested to check all columns that applied, so that each 
item became a "yes/no" variable relative to each manual. Means of access to 
information were defined as follows: 

1. staff from our library have been to informational meetings 
about this manual 

2. staff from our library have been to workshops that taught the use 
of this manual 

3. trustees from our library have been to informational meetings 
about this manual 

4. trustees from our library have been to workshops that taught the 
use of this manual 

5. our library has received information about this manual from 
the state norary 

6. our staff has read about this manual in professional journals 
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Table 12. Frequency Distribution of Journals Read on a 
Regular Basis (by Library Size) 



Library Size Category* 



Journal 


1 

No. (%) 


2 

"VT / /yf \ 

No. (%) 


3 

No. (%) 


4 

No. (%) 


Total 

( % ) 


Library J. 


40 (51.9) 


45 (80.4) 


85 (88.5) 


49 (87.5) 


219 












(76.8) 


state assoc. J. 


51 (66.2) 


41 (73.2) 


73 (76.0) 


42 (75.0) 


207 












(72.6) 


American Libs. 


11 (14.3) 


25 (44.6) 


62 (64.6) 


44 (78.6) 


142 












(49.8) 


Wilson L. Bui 


13 (16.9) 


19 (33.9) 


48 (50.0) 


29 (51.8) 


109 












(38.2) 


Public Libs. 


06 (07.8) 


17 (30.4) 


36 (37.5) 


36 (64.3) 


95 










(33.3) 


Other 


15 (19.5) 


13 (23.2) 


25 (26.0) 


13 (23.2) 


66 












(23.2) 


School Lib. J. 


11(14.3) 


17 (30.4) 


18 (18.8) 


12 (21.4) 


58 












(20.4) 


Public Lib. Q. 


04 (05.2) 


02 (03.6) 


05 (05.2) 


07 (12.5) 


18 












(06.3) 


Totals 


88 


57 


96 


57 


298 



* 1: under 5,000; 2: 5,000-9,999; 3:10,000-24,999; 5: 25,000-49,999 



The two items concerning means of infonnation access by trustees were 
included because the notion of board as well as community participation in 
planning is given major emphasis in the manuals. Also, die library's adoption 
of certain elements of the planning process (particularly those involving a 
financial commitment) would require die approval of die board. Item 6 was 
included as a direct measurement of journal access to Infonnation about die 
planning techniques. 

"Yes" responses on die six items were summed to arrive at an "access 
to infonnation" score for each of die manuals. Item analysis produced 
Cronbach alpha reliability coefficients of .8049 for die scale measuring access 
to information about APP and .8149 for die PRSM scale (Table 8). Bodi 
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were in the moderately high range indicating that, for this particular 
exploratory use, each scale showed a satisfactory level of internal consistency. 
Access to information is probably a promising enough variable for use in 
future library diffusion studies. However, a more precise measure should be 
developed. 

One of tfie purposes of this smdy was to identify variables that might be 
related to the librarian's access to information. We used three of the variables 
discussed above: "level of education," "conferences attended," and 
"committee involvement" as independent variables, and "access to 
information" as the dependent variable in a series of t-tests. (The results of 
these and other t-tests that we conducted appear in Tables 13 through 15.) 

Using the data from Table 11 , we partitioned the respondents into two 
groups: those with an MLS degree (including those with education beyond the 
MLS) and those with lower levels of education. We eliminated the 
respondents in the "other masters degree" and "other" categories. We then 
conducted a t-test to detennine if there were significant differences in the two 
groups with respect to their "infonnation access" scores. 

As indicated by the data in Table 13, there was a statistically significant 
difference in the mean scores of the two groups on access to information 
about both the first planning manual (t = -4.20, p = .000) and the second 
manual (t= -3.29, p.=.001). The negative t-values merely indicate that the 
scores in group 2 (those with the MLS degree) were higher than the scores in 
group 1, which was expected. (It should also be explained that SPSSx 
provides an F-test for equality of variance. If equal variances cannot be 
assumed, then a "pooled" variance estimate of the t-value is computed. When 
equal varipces can be assumed, the fonnula for a separate variance estimate is 
used. This use of alternative formulas, as appropriate, explains why the 
degrees of freedom given in the tables may differ from test to test, even 
though the number of cases may be the same.) 

It may be that individuals with the MLS degree are more aware of the 
existence of a variety of information sources and are more prone to seek out 
information from those sources than are those without the degree. Or it may 
be that the relationship is a spurious one, with another factor actually 
influencing the me m scores of each group. For example, larger libraries 
would be expected to employ directors with library science degrees more 
frequently than would smaller libraries. It seemed reasonable that the size of 
the libraiy may actually be the characteristic differentiating between the two 
groups, rather than possession of the MLS. 
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Table 13. t-Tests of the Differences in Means on Selected 
Dependent Variables between Library Directors 
without the MLS and Those with the MLS 

(Group 1 = non-MLS Group 2 = MLS) 



2"tail 

S.D. t'Value d»f» prob. 



Dependent 
Variable 

Access-APP 
Access-PRSM 
Impl-APP 
Impl-PRSM 



Group Mean 

1 (n=117) 6.49 

2(n=136) 7.18 

1 (n=117) 7.02 

2 (n=136) 7.69 

l(n=:117) 4.31 

2 (n=136) 4.62 

1 (n=116) 5.72 

2(n=136) 6.16 



1.07 -4.20 
1.47 

1.60 -3.29 
1.65 

0.90 -2.42 
1.11 

1.38 -2.44 
1.53 



251 .000 

247.43 .001 

251 .016 

249.31 .016 



Table 14. t-Tests of the Differences in Means on Selected 
Dependent Variables between Libraries Serving 
Populations under 10,000 (Group 1) and Those 
Serving 10,000 or Over (Group 2) 



2-tail 

Group Mean S.D. t'Value d.f. prob. 



Dependent 
Variable 

A-^cess-APP 

Access-PRSM 

Committees 



1 (n=131) 

2 (n=150) 

1 (n=131) 
2(n--=150) 



6.61 
7.07 

7.08 

7J5 



1.14 -2.84 
1,50 

1.57 -3.38 
1.75 

1.67 -3.69 
2.76 



279 .005 
278.82 .001 

280 .000 



1 (n=131) .85 
2(n=151) 1.87 
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We conducted another series of t-tests, this time using "population served" as 
the independent variable. We partitioned the libraries into two groups based 
on the median population size of 10,000, Group 1 was composed of those 
libraries servmg populations below 10,000, while group 2 included those 
serving populations of 10,000 and over. As expected, there were differences 
between the two groups. Significant t-values were obtained for access to 
information about APP ft^ -2.84, p=.005) and for access to information about 
PRSM (t= -3.38, p=.001). T-test results appear in table 14. 

We were also interested in whether the size of the library would have an 
influence on the extent to which the director is involved in the profession. 
Two additional t-tests were conducted using population as the independent 
variable. In one instance we used the number of conferences attended as the 
dependent variable, and in the other we used the number of association 
committee memberships. (There was doubt as to whether the data met the 
assumptions of normality; however, when the sample size is larger than 30, 
the t-distribution is said to approximate the standardized normal 
distribution.^^) 

There was a significant difference between the two size categories in 
mean number of committee memberships (t = -3.69, p = .000), as reported in 
Table 14, However, there was no significant difference in the mean number 
of conferences attended. This finding suggests that the library's size is not a 
distinguishing factor with regard to all types of infomiation access; that 
libraries serving under 10,000 people use the communication medium of 
conferences and workshops to about the same extent as do those serving 
between 10,000 and 50,000 people. 

Committee membership may also be an indication of the "cosmopolite" 
behavior of the director. It will be recalled that cosmopolites are members of 
more than the average number of outside groups, and as such are often 
considered "opinion leaders" and may also be early adopters of innovation in 
that they bring new ideas from these outside reference points into their own 
social system. With that in mind, we also looked at conferences attended and 
committee memberships as independent variables, with access to 
infonnation as the dependent variable. 

In order to apply the t-test, we divided respondents into two groups on 
the basis of their attendance at conferences. We used the median score of 6, 
so that group 1 consisted of those with scores below the median, and group 2 
had scores equal to, or above, the median. Again, because of the skewed 
distribution of responses, we also used the median score (0) rather than the 
mean, of association committee memberships in order to partition the 
responses into two groups: those with scores of 0 and those with scores of 1 



l^Dean J. Champion, Basic Statistics for Social Research (Scranton, PA: Chandler 
Publishing Co,) 1970, p. 106-07. 
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or more. T-tests were then conducted to see if there were significant 
differences between the two groups with respeci Co these "access to 
information" variables. 

As indicated in Table IS, the two groups with conference attendance as 
the distinguishing factor did differ significantly with respect to access to 
information about APP (t = -4.31, p=.000) as well as PRSM (t = -5.36, 
p=.000). Table 16 presents the results of the t-tests conducted between the 
two groups partitioned on the basis of number of association committees they 
reportedly served on. Once again, significant differences were observed on 
access to information about both manuals (t = -4.19, p =.000; t= -3.21 , p = 
,002, respectively). 



Adoption of Innovation 

The smdy used several variables in order to develop "indicators of 
adoption" of the planning process. Included in the "grid" mentioned above 
were four "yes/no" questions (items 8, 10, 11, 12) concerning the use of the 
first planning manual: 

8. our library has used or is now using this manual for long range 
planning 

10. our library has conducted user surveys with this manual as a 
guide 

11. our library has conducted a community survey with this 
manual as a guide 

12. our library has used this manual to form a planning committee 

The items reflected the topics or major elements contained in the 
manuals. "Yes" responses were summed to arrive at an "implementation" 
score for each library, which composed our first adoption indicator. The 
implementation measure on the planning and role setting manual consisted of 
the same four questions, plus the following item: 

13. our library has used the role setting exercises in this manual 

Item analysis was again used in order to estimate the internal 
consistency of the two scales for measuring implementation. A Cronbach's 
alpha reliability coefficient of .8156 was obtained for the scale relating to the 
first planning manual and a reliability coefficient of .8235 was obtained for the 
scale measuring implementation of the second manual (Table 8). Both were in 
the moderately high range and die scales were therefore considered to have 
attained satisfactory levels of reliability. Included in Tables 1 3, 15, and 16 am 
the results of the t-tests conducted with implementation scores on each manual 
as the dependent variables. 
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Table 15. t-Tests of the Differences in Means on Selected 

Dependent Variables Between Library Directors Who 
Attended Under 6 Conferences and Those Who 
Attended 6 or More Conferences 





(Group 1 < 6 ) 




(Group 2 = 


>6) 




Dependent 
Variable 


Group 


Mean 


S.D. t- value 


d.f. 


2-tail 
prob. 


Access-APP 


1 (n=133) 
2 (n=148) 


6 50 
7.18 


1.56 


070 


AAA 


Access-PRSM 1 (n=133) 

2 (n=148) 


6.89 
7.93 


1.44 -5.36 
1.77 


279 


.000 


Impl-APP 


1 (n=133) 

2 (n=148) 


4.21 
4.72 


0.78 -4.17 
1.18 


279 


.000 


Impl-PRSM 


1 (n=132) 

2 (n=148) 


5.46 
6.16 


1.07 -5.80 
1.53 


279 


.000 



There were significant differences in mean scores on these two 
variables when the libraries were p? ition ^d by possession of the MLS 
degree, by conferences attended, ai.^ oy committee memberships. 
Interestingly, there were no significant differences in mean scores when 
population served was used as the independent variable. Earlier it was 
suggested that perhaps the discovered relationship between the MLS and 
access to information scores was obscuring the influence that library size has 
on both variables. This fmding, plus the fmding that there are no significant 
differences between population groups with respect to the number of 
conferences attended, casts some doubt upon die assumption of library size as 
a major influencing factor. A more feasible explanation may be that the 
influence of library size on the several dependent variables becomes strong 
enough to be observed as a result of its interaction with other variables rather 
than the other way around. 
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TABLE 16. t-Tests of the Differences in Means on Selected 

Dependent Variables Between Library Directors Who 
Reported No Committee Memberships and Those 
Yfho Reported One or More Memberships 





(Group 1 = 0) 




(Group 2 = > 1) 




Dependent 
Variable 


Group 


Mean 


S.D. t- value 


d.f. 


2-tail 
prob. 


Access-APP 


1 (n=185) 
2 (n= 96) 


6.62 
7.18 


1.21 -4.19 
1.52 


279 


.000 


Access-PRSM 


1 (n=185) 
2 (n= 96) 


7.21 
7.89 


1.69 -3.21 
1.63 


279 


.002 


Impl-APP 


1 (n=185) 
2 (n= 96) 


4.39 
4.65 


0.97 -2.01 
1.16 


279 


.046 


Impl-PRSM 


1 (n=184) 
2 (n= 96) 


5.83 
6.27 


1.44 -5.80 
1.54 


278 


.020 



The second variable relating to adoption was developed in order to 
determine the library's current "stage" in the adoption process (item 17 in the 
questionnaire): 

17. With regard to the Public Library Association's suggested Planning 
Process, at which of the following stages is your library? 
Statements beneath each stage provide additional information. 
Please select one of the four stages listed below by circling its 
corresponding number. (Qrclc ONE number only). Next place a 
checkmark beside the statement that best describes your 
library's current situation. 

1 Awareness Stage (If you circled this number, place a checkmark 

beside ONE of the statements below) 
NOT AWARE (Until now, we have never heard of the 

PLA Planning manuals) 
Aware, but NOT INTERESTED in learning more about the 

Planning Process 
Aware and INTERESTED in learning more about the 

Planning Process 
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2 Decision Stage (If you circled this number, plac? a checkmark 

beside ONE of the statements below) 

Deckled NOT TO ADOPT AND USE the Planning Process 

Decided TO ADOPT AND USE the Planning Process 

3 Adoption/Implementation Stage (If you circled this number, place a 

checkmark beside ONE of the statements below) 

NOT SATISFIED after using the Planning Process 

SATISFIED after using the Planning Process 

Currently using the Planning process; TOO EARLY TO 

ASSESS SATISFACTION 

4 Continuance Stage (If you circled this number, place a checkmark 

beside ONE of the statements below) 
After completing one planning cycle, we have decided 

TO CONTINUE TO USE the Planning Process (either 

manual) when it is time to start working on our 

next long range plan 
After completing one planning cycle, we have decided NOT 

To USE (either the first or the revised) planning 

manual a second time. 

5 Other Stage (Please describe) 



Table 17 displays the frequency distribution of the four major adoption 
stages for each library size category and for the total sample. Table 18 
provides additional information on how each major category is broken down 
and defmed. 

Sixty-two percent of the libraries (170) can be categorized as being in 
the awareness stage. Although it seems incongruous, included in this stage 
are also those libraries that are currently not aware of the innovation. As the 
phrasing of the categories in questionnaire item 17 indicates, progression 
through each of the adoption stages involves a series of decisions. The 
process could easily be visualized in the form of a decision tree whereby 
progress from one stage to another depends upon the answers to certain 
questions; Arc you aware? If yes, are you interested? If yes, have you 
gathered enough information to make a decision? If yes, did you decide to 
adopt? And so forth. 
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Table 17. Frequency Distribution of Major Adoption Stages 







Library Size Categories* 






Stage 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Total 


1. Awareness 


54 
(67.5%) 


40 
(74.1%) 


51 
(58.6%) 


25 
(47.2%) 


170 
(62.0%) 


2. Decision 


4 

(5.0%) 


1 

(1.9%) 


12 
(13.8%) 


7 

(IJ.2%) 


24 
(8.8%) 


3. Adoption/ 

Implementation 


15 

(18.8%) 


9 

(16.7%0 


11 

(12.6%) 


14 
(26.4%) 


49 
(17.9%) 


4. Continuance 


5 

(6.3%) 


2 

(3.7%) 


9 

(10.3%) 


6 

(11.3%) 


22 
(8.0%) 


5. Other 


2 

(2.5%) 


2 

(3.7%) 


4 

(4.6%) 


1 

(1.9%) 


9 

(3.3%) 


totals 


88 


57 


96 


57 


298 



♦ 1: under 5,000; 2: 5,000-9,999; 3: 10,000-24,999; 5: 25,000- ;';,999 



Making potential adopters aware is the first step in die diffusion 
process, so each Hbrary begins at the awareness stage. Yet some libraries 
may never actually reach die actual state of awareness. Odiers are included in 
this stage because they are aware of die innovation, buw do not see its 
applicability to their particular situation, and are not interested. This group 
will not progress beyond die awaieness stage unless somediing triggers a 
perception tfiat the innovation may be of benefit to tfieir library. Those who 
are aware and are interested are ready to progress to die second stage. They 
have heard of the innovation and feel that it may have some merit; dierefore, 
they will actively seek additional information in order to make a decision about 
possible adoption. 
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Table 18. Frequency Distribution of Sub 
within Adoption Stages 



Categories 













Stage 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Total 


1 a) not aware 


29 
(36.3%) 


19 
(35.2%) 


17 
(19.5%) 


7 

(13.2%) 


72 
(26.3%) 


1 b) aware, not interested 


4 

(5.0%) 


1 

(1.9%) 


6 

(6.9%) 


2 

(3.8%) 


13 
(4.7%) 


1 c) aware and interested 


21 
(26.2%) 


20 

(37.0%) 


28 

(32.2%) 


16 

(30.2%) 


85 
(31.0) 


2 a) decided to reject 


2 

(2.5%) 


1 

(1.9%) 


3 

(3.4%) 


3 

(5.7%) 


9 

(3.3%) 


2 b) decided to adopt 


2 

(2.5%) 


X 

(.0%) 


9 

(10.3%) 


4 

(7.5%) 


15 
(5.5%) 


3 a) notsatibfied 


X 

(.0%) 


X 

(.0%) 


X 

(.0%) 


1 

(1.9%) 


1 

(.4%) 


3 b) satisfied 


1 

(1.3%) 


1 

(1.9%) 


1 

(1.1%) 


1 

(1.9%) 


4 

(1.5%) 


3 c) no assessment yet 


14 
(17.5%) 


8 

(14.8%) 


10 
(11.5%) 


12 
(22.6%) 


44 
(16.1%) 


4 a) continuance 


3 

(3.8%) 


2 

(3.7%) 


9 

(10.3%) 


6 

(11.3%) 


20 
(7.3%) 


4 b) non-continuance 


2 

(2.5%) 


X 

(.0%) 


X 

(.0%) 


X 

(.0%) 


2 

(.7%) 


other (undetermined) 


2 

(2.5%) 


2 

(3.7%) 


4 

(4.6%) 


1 

(1.9%) 


9 

(3.3%) 


totals 


88 


57 


96 


57 


298 



*1: under 5,000; 2:5,000-9,999; 3:10,000-24,999; 4:25,000-49,999 
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The combination of three of the stages shown in Table 17 (Decision, 
Adoption/Implementation, and Continuance) provide an indication of the 
percentage of iibmrjes (34,7) which have been reached by the diffusion 
process. Each passed through the awareness stage and was able to access 
sufficient information concerning the planning manuals to make an adoption 
decision (for or against). Those who implemented the innovation passed 
through (or will pass through) another decision point-whether they consider 
the implementation successful or not. 

When eventually joined by all of the other implementers, the libraries 
who made a decision concerning continuance or non-continuance will 
represent the consequence of the diffusion process. Assuming that PLA's 
diffusion attempt is successful (that is, assuming that the existence of the 
planning process becomes common knowledge among the library population), 
the ultimate outcome of the endeavor will not be known until all of the 
adopters have reached the contmuance stage. An innovation is said to have 
been successfully diffused when its use becomes so routine and generally 
accepted within the population that it is no long "new." 

From a visual examination of the data in Table 18, it appears that there 
are some size related differences with respect to adoption stages. The most 
obvious difference seems to be that there are greater proportions of "non- 
aware" libraries in groups 1 and 2 that serve under 10,000 people (36.3 
percent and 35.2 percent) than in groups 3 and 4, serving over 10,000 people, 
(19,5 percent and 13.2 percent). There also appear to be differences between 
the two smaller and the two larger population groups with regard to the 
decision to adopt. The combined percentage in groups 1 and 2 that have 
decided to adopt is only 2.5 percent, while 17.8 percent of groups 3 and 4 
have made that decision. 

There is a slightly different pattern discemable within the "aware and 
interested" category. In the group of libraries serving between 5,000 and 
9,999 people, 37 percent were aware and interested, while only 30 percent of 
fhe libraries serving 24,000 to 49,999 were in this category. If we look at 
these two groups with respect to an adoption decision, we fmd that none of 
the libraries in group 2 made the decision to adopt, while 7 percent of those in 
group 4 decided m favor of adoption. 

By viewing the percentage of libraries in the aware and interested stage 
along with those m the adoption decision stage, we can periiaps hypothesize 
that libraries in group 2 will remain in the aware and interested stage longer 
than those in group 4 (that is, they will take more time to acquire the necessary 
information about the applicability of the innovation to their particular 
situation). Once having reached the decision stage, the percentage who adopt 
from group 2 will be smaller than the percentage of adopters from group 4. 
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We did not test whether these differences in adoption stage among size 
groups were significant; however, we used total population served as an 
independent variable in the hypotliesis tests concerning implementation of the 
planning process. (Results of hypothesis testing are discussed below.) 

Figure 1 displays the data contained in Table 1 8 in a fomiat designed to 
illustrate more clearly the siniation with regard to adoption stages. 



Figure 1. Adoption Stages 




M aware and interested 

B3 not interested 

M not aware 

0 decision stage 

B adoption/implementation stage 

Q continuance stage 

M otiier 



31.0% 
4.4% 

26.3% 
8.8% 

18.0% 
8.0% 
3.5% 
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By generalizing the study findings to the criterion population, we can 
estimate that over one-fourth of the small and medium sized public libraries 
ars still unaware of the planning manuals despite a decade of diffusion efforts. 
Approximately one-third of the population are aware anu are currently seeking 
additional information in order to make an adoption decision. Another one- 
fourth have implemented the innovation (including those who are in the 
continuance stage). It appears that the majority of adopters are opting to 
continue with the use of the planning process. 

Ditfiision of Innovation 

Questionnaire item 19 dealt with the time of adoption. Respondents 
were asked "When did your library begin using the planning manuals to 
develop a written long range plan?" Options were: 



1. Not applicable, we are not using either of the manuals 

2. Between 1980 and 1983 

3. Between 1984 and 1986 

4. Between 1987 and 1989 

5. We intend to use the planning and role setting manual in 
the near future 

6. don't know 



In order to develop a graphic representation of the adoption of the 
innovation over time, we removed from the analysis those who were not 
using the manuals and those who did not know when they first began using 
them. The remaining respondents represents J the estimated proportion of the 
population that had adopted the manuals or intended to adopt in the near 
future. The cumulative percentage of adopters over the entire time period is 
shov/n in the Figure 2 "diffusion curve." It should be kept in mind that time 
periods were approximate and were expressed in multiple year ranges, 
roughly corresponding to phases in the planning process development and 
dif^sion life cycle: 



1980-1983: 
1984-1986: 



publication and dissemination of APP/OMPLl 
development of and information campaign 
about PLDP 

Publication and dissemination of PLDP 



1987-1989: 
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This means of operationalizing the time variable, plus the fact that the 
data are dependent upon the memories of the respondents, limits the precision 
of the diffusion curve. Despite these limitations, die resulting curve is not 
unlike the S-shaped diffusion curve found in other studies (which in turn is 
similar to a typical "learning" curve). The rate of adoption begins slowly, 
then increases rapidly for a time, and finally it levels off. 



Figure 2. Diff'wion Curve 
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At the time of the survey, 36 percent of the sample had reportedly adopted the 
planning process; and an additional 19 percent indicated that they intended to 
unplement the process in the "near future" (that is, they had made the decision 
to adopt). If we generalize these findings to the criterion population of public 
libraries serving fewer than 50,000 people, we can estimate that between 31 
and 41 percent (36 percent with a margin of error of plus or minus .05) have 
implemented the innovation; and an additional 14 to 24 percent (19 percent 
with a margin of error of plus or minus .05) have adop^'jd it. This brings our 
estimate of die cumulative proportion of adopters in die population to .56, 
plus or minus .05. 
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Tests of the Hypotheses 



The first of two major hypotheses tested in the study concerned the 
influence on adoption behavior of the extent to which the state agency 
assumes a role in the dissemination process: 

As state agencies begin to assume a more significant 
role in dissemination, public libraries will tend to 
implement more facets of the innovation (that is, they 
will score higher on the implementation scale) 

In order to test the hypothesis, we conducted a one-way analysis of 
variance by dividing the state agencies into three groups on the basis of the 
way each characterized its dissemination role: (1) no role; (2) a limited role; 
and (3) a significant role. The PRSM implementation score was used as the 
dependent variable. Table 19 displays the ANOVA results. 

Since we obtained a significant F-ratio (F= 11. 375, p = .000), we used 
the Scheffe procedure to determine between which pairs of groups the 
differences could be found. There was no difference between group 1 (no 
role) and group 2 (a limited role). Differences were identified between 
groups 1 (no role) and 3 (a significant role) and groups 2 (a limited role) and 3 
(a significant role). It would appear that anything less than a subsii:antial 
commitment on the part of the state agency to a dissemination role will have 
little effect on adoption. 

This fmding lends support to the hypothesis that adoption behavior is 
directly related to the extent of the diffusion role engaged in by the state library 
development agency. 



Table 19. Analysis of Variance Summary: 

Implementation of PRSM by Dissemination Role 

Source of Sum of d.f. Mean Square F-ratio Prob. 

Variation Squares _____ 

Between groups 190.419 2 95.2097 11.375 .000 
(SS b) 

Within groups 1674.029 200 8.3701 
(SSw) 

Total Variation 1864.448 202 
(SStotal) 
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The purpose of the second hypothesis was to identify other variables 
that tend to influence the adoption behavior of public libraries: 

Adoption of the planning manuals is related to such variables 
as: size of library, access to information about the manuals, and the 
director's involvement in the profession. 

Multiple regression analysis was used to test the hypothesis, with 
"implementation of PRSM" as the dependent variable. We tried several 
regression equations in an attempt to identify the best combination of 
independent variables. Those we used as independent variables were: total 
population served, "access to information" score, number of conferences 
attended, number of committee memberships total number of journals read, 
possession of the MLS (a dichotomous variable), and dissemination role 
(which was converted to a dichotomous "ycsAio" variable). The two 
dichotomous variables were used as "dummy" variables in the regression 
analysis? , The independent variables were selected on the basis of previous 
analysis of their relationship to implementation of PRSM. 

When access to information about PRSM, number of conferences 
attended, and presence of a dissemination role were regressed on the 
dependent variable, we were able to explain 49 percent of the variance 
(adjusted R2= .4885). Only the "information access" and the "conferences 
attended" variables had significant F-values, allowing them to enter into the 
equation. 

Although we tried other combinations of variables, we found o ily one 
that produced an increase in the obtained R^ , but it was just a slight increase. 
By removing all but "information access," "conferences attended," and the 
two dummy variables ("dissemination role" and MLS) froL^ the equation, we 
were able to increase the explained variance to 50 percent (Adjusted R2 = 
.5031). 

Table 20 summarizes the results of the analysis using this last 
regression equation in a stepwise forward procedure. This regression 
method enters independent variables one by one into the equation. The 
independent variable that explains the greatest amoimt of variance m the 
dependent variable (measured by its squared partial correlation with the 
dependent variable) enters first. The variable that explains the greatest amount 
of variance in combination with the first, enters second, and so 
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forth. At each step, F-ratios arc computed for variables not yet in the 
equation. No additional variables enter and the process stops when the largest 
remaining partial F-value fails to meet a pre-established levelJ^ In 
this case the .05 level was used. 



Table 20. Implementation of PRSM Regressed on Information 
Access Score and No. of Conferences Attended 



Analysis of d.f. 
Variance 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean Square Overall F 
Value 


Regression 2 
Residual 249 


1087.9856 
1057.6444 


543.9928 128.0716 
4.2476 (p = .000) 




Variable b 


St.Err. 
of b 


P 


St.£rr. 
of P 


Simple indiv.F 

K 


Worm. 
Access 


.06632 .66815 


.64^14 


.7004 240.779 
(p = .000) 


Conf. .04083 
(Constant) 3.2101 


.01416 .13231 
.58286 


.04588 


.2953 8.317 
(p = .004) 


Multiple R = .7121 


R^=.5071 


Adj. R2 


= .5031 


St. Error =2.0610 



The F-values for die MLS and diffusion role variables were too low for 
these variables to be entered into the regression equation, indicating that 
neidier had a significant influence on die implementation of PRSM. 

The analysis of variance summary in Table 20 relates to die overall test 
for "goodness of fit" of the regression equation. It tests the null hypothesis of 
no significant independent variables; diat is, all die regression coefficients in 
the population are equal to zero (Hq: Pi = P2 - 0). 

The overall F-value was 128.072, indicating diat die access to 
information and conferences attended variable 5 togedier are significant 
predictors of scores on die implementation of PRSM variable, hi diat die two 
variables only explained half of die variance, diere is no evidence diat lliis is 



14Norman H. Nie. ct al, SPSS, Stat'stical Package for the Social Sciences, 2d ed. 
York; McGraw-Hill, 1975), p.271. 
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the "best" combination of predictors (although it was the best that the study 
produced). There arc undoubtedly additional variables among the many that 
were not examined in the study that should be explored as potentially good 
predictor variables. 

The standardized regression coefficient or beta weight) indicates the 
direct effect of each independent variable on the dependent variable, 
controlling for the other independent variables in the equation. Beta weights 
that are more than twice their standard error indicate an appreciable effect. ' s 
An er^amination of the beta weights in the table suggests &iat conference 
attendance (with a beta weight of .1323 and a standard error of .0458) has 
considerably less of a direct effect than does access to infomiation (whose 
beta weight of .66815 is nearly 15 times the size of its standard error). 

It is worth noting that the zero order correlation between information 
access to PRSM and implementation of PRSM is .73472. If we square this 
Pearson correlation r2 = .5398. Unexplained variation (error) is measured by 
1 - r2» while r 2 is the explained variation or the proportion in the variance 
that can be predicted from the infomiation access variable. Therefore, without 
taking into account any interaction with other variables, information access 
can be said to account for some 54 percent of tiie variance in implementation 
of PRSM. 

Our ability to reject the null hypothesis that implementation of PRSM is 
related to size of libraiy, access to information, and the director's professional 
involvement is not indicated by the data. Although access to information and 
the number of conferences attended can be accepted as influencing factors, the 
remaining variables were not shown to be good predictor variables. 

The most that we can Fay is that our data indicated that implementation 
of PRSM is a function of access to information about PRSM, and above 
average (or rather "above median") attendance at conferences and workshops, 
plus one or more unknown variables. 



l^As explained in Peter M. Blau, Organization of Academic Work (New York: Wiley, 
1973) p. 34-42. ' 
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Chapter IV 
Conclusions and Synthesis 



The development and diffusion of PLA's managerial mnovation 
represents a unique situation in that the concept originated with the director 
and staff of a larger public library system that had been experimenting with 
planning techniques adapted from ^e private sector. Instead of spreading on 
this local level, however, the idea was diffused upward to the level of the 
national professional association. There it combined with compatible ideas 
that were then being debated in the Standards Revision Committee and other 
committees of PLA. Hie subsequent merging of the concept of long range 
planning with the idea that national standards should be replaced with a 
method for measuring local library effectiveness, became the seedbed for 
PLA's planning and evaluation techniques. 

PLA recognized that the notion of long range planning was potentially 
useful in solving the major problem it had been confronting— that of 
redefining the public library's purpose in a changing society. The Standards 
Revision Committee of PLA saw the concept as an opportunity *o "do 
something" about the credibility of national standards: give them a research 
base by using data collected from planning libraries in order to develop the 
standards. 

In accepting the recommendation that the standards not be revised but 
be replaced with an instmction manual on how to engage in community based 
planning, the association assumed both a developmental and a dissemination 
role. 

Through telephone interviews, mail surveys, and the examination of 
published and unpublished documents, the researchers explored the major 
phases in the life cycle of the innovation: its origination, development, 
diffusion, and adoption. We were interested in 5ie fit between what had 
actually occurred and existing theoretical models of the development and 
dissemination of innovations. 



MAJOR CONCLUSIONS 



A number of conclusions were drawn from the study. The major ones 
are briefly summarized below. 

Comparisons with General Diffusion Models 

One of the study's conclusions was that elements similar to those found 
in general diffusion models can indeed be identified in the development and 
diffusion of PLA's innovation: (1) networks or linkages among a number of 
different social systems 1; (2) specific types of linking roles assumed by 
individuals^; (3) approaches that contain characteristics of the three general 
change strategies^; and (4) combined use of the seveml general categories of 
dissemination techniques^. 

1. Linkages were discovered among (a) the federal government 
sector (which provided development funds); (b) the library 
education/scholarly community (which provided resource 
people to aid in problem solving and scientific research); (c) the 
private research sector (which conducted applied research in the 
form of field studies, then developed and packaged the results); (d) 
practicing public librarians (some of whom were originators 
of the innovation, while others were the target audience of the 
dissemination process); (e) state library development 
agencies (which w jre cast in the role of target audience with 
respect to adopting the conceptual foundation of the innovation, as 
well as partners in the dissemination of the innovation to the local 
level); (f) the professional media (which performed an 
information disse oiination role in publishing articles about the 
innovation); (g) the Public Library Association; (h) its parent 
organization, the American Library Association (which 



*R.O. Havclock, Planning for Innovation through Dissemination and 
Utilization of Knowledge (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Center for 
Social Research, 1969. 
2ibid. 

3r. Chin and K.D. Benne, "General Strategies for Effecting Chanje in Human 
Systems," in The Planning of Change, ed. G.W. Bennis, K.D. Benne, R. Chin and 
K.E. Corey (New York: Holt, Rinchart, and Winston, 1976), p.22-40. 
'^as categorized by Egon Ouba and discussed in Nancy Helbum Stein, "Causal 
Auributions and Effectiveness of Diffusion Techniques as Perceived by 
Physical Education Department Chairpersons," unpublished PhD dissertation, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, IN, 1978, pp. 77*78. 




provided advice along with administrative and other types of 
support); and (i) state and regional library associations 
(which like state agencies were both targets of the dissemination 
process and disseminators of the innovation). 

2. Specific types of linkage roles included: (a) conveyors (who 
transferred knowledge from the research community to librarians in 
the field and to PLA members who were seeking solutions to change 
related problems); (b) consultants (who helped PLA to identify 
the planning techniques from other disciplines that could be adapted 
to the public library environment); (c) trainers (who conducted 
workshops); (d) leaders (who served to influence the opinions of 
others); (e) innovators (who initiated the search for solutions and 
brought new concepts into committee discussions); (f) defenders 
(who protected the interests of smaller libraries with regard to the 
innovation); and (g) knovi'ledge builders (who served on PLA 
committees and were the project's goal setters and visional ies). A 
number of individuals assumed different linkage roles at different 
times as the innovation evolved from A Planning Process for Public 
Libraries md Output Measuresfor Public Libraries into the Public 
Library Development Program. 

3. Characteristics of each of the general types of dissemination 
strategies were found with regard to PLA's innovation; 

a. The rational-empirical approach dominated the development of 
the first set of manuals ii? that much of the emphasis was on 
utilizing the services of resource people for applied research and 
field testing of the manuals and for "pac'iaging" the results. 

b. The normative -educative approach was also utilized from the 
start as proponents of community based planning within PLA tried 
^0 "re-educate," first the leadership within the association itself (to 
accept the diversity of public libraries and hence the inadequacy of 
national standards, regardless of how "scientifically" derived); 
and later the librarians in the field (to manage with user needs and 
user satisfaction in mind rather than national standards). Once 
PLA made the official decision to dispense with any further 
editioas of national standards, it began in earnest to apply 
normative-educative techniques via the professional literature, 
conferences, and workshops in order to "sell" librarians on the 
rationale behind the concept as weU as on the use of the manuals. 
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c. PLA was not in a position to use the power-coercive approach; 
however, state library development agencies have the authority to 
mandate compliance and to use financial incentives and sanctions. 
A few states apparently took this dissemination approach, 
requiring tfiat public libraries submit five year plans as a condition 
to the receipt of state aid; or requiring that selected output measures 
be gathered for inclusion in the annual statistical reports submitted 
to the states. 

4. Dissemination techniques that were used can be categorized as: 
telling, showing, helping, involving, and training, with a 
few state agencies engaging in intervening. 



The second conclusion is related to the first: that the development and 
dissemination process evidenced characteristics of each of the three general 
diffusion models as described by Havelock5: the Research, Development, and 
Diffusion (RD i& D) Model; the Social Interaction (SI) Model; and the 
Problem-Solver (P-S) Model. In examining the networking activities that led 
to the development of the first planning and output measures manuals, the 
researchers found especially useful the application of Havelock's own 
Linkage Model that integrates certain features of the other three models and 
stresses the functions perfonmed by the specific linkage roles discussed 
above. 

We found that the progression of events and activities identified in our 
investigation of PLA's innovation could easily be divided into the stages 
outlined in the RD & D model of knowledge production and utilization: 
research, development, packaging, and dissemination. 

We also found similarities to the SI model in that dissemination was 
heavily dependent upon networking activities (social interaction) between 
PLA, state agencies and associations, private consultants employed to train the 
trainers, regional library systems, and local libraries. 

The P-S model views the adoption of innovation as an extension of the 
classic approach to problem solving: problem identification, generation of 
altemative solutions, selection and implementation of the optimal solution, and 
evaluation of the results. This model was appropriate as well, in that it 
describes the user as the initiator of change, witli the help of outside change 
agents and other resource persons in problem diagnosis and in selecting and 
applying solutions. Much of what occurred from the early 1970s through the 
1980s was the result of networking between PLA (as both user and change 
agent) and the various resource people from the practitioner, scholariy, and 



5Havclock (1969). 
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research conununities whose help PLA had enlisted in order to solve the 
problems of what to do about national standards and how to measure library 
effectiveness. 

Relationships between Dissemination and Adoption 

A major conclusion resulting from the surveys of state agencies and 
public libraries is that adoption of the innovation is a function of the extent to 
which a library has multiple channels of access to information about the 
innovation. Altfiougii library size (as defined by total population served) was 
found to influence the committee memberships held by the director, it was not 
found to be strongly related to other means of information access. It was 
concluded that size of the population served is not a good 
predictor, either of access to information or of adoption 
behavior. This does not necessarily mean that library size has no influence. 
Other definitions of size (such as total number of volumes in die collection, 
number of full time equivalent staff members, total operating expenditures, 
number of service oudets, and so forth), which may combine to yield a more 
precise measure of the variable, were not investigated in the study. 

The extent to which the director is active in die profession, defined as 
the number of conferences attended and die number of committee 
memberships, was explored as an indicator of "cosmopolite" behavior. 
Cosmopolites are individuals with ties to more dian the average number of 
outside reference groups. They bring new ideas from die outside environment 
into dieir own social system, becoming opmion leaders, information 
gatelceepers, or innovators. The smdy discovered a relationship between the 
number of conferences attended and adoption of die innovation; however, the 
relationship was not strong enou^ to suggest tfiat diis variable can be viewed 
as a significant predictor of adoption. Nor was die number of committee 
memberships found to be a usefiil predictor variable. 

The primary conclusion with regard to the dissemination role of state 
library agencies was diat diere was Me influence on adoption when an 
agency assumed a dissemination role limited to die provision of information 
(telling) about die innovation. However, when the agency toolc a 
significant role by engaging in a combination of showing, 
helping, involving, and training techniques, there was a 
sigiiificant influence on the extent to which the innovation was 
implemented by small and medium sized public libraries within 
the state. 

In generalizmg die survey findings to die criterion population of public 
libraries serving populations of under 5(),000, die researchers concluded that 
the current cumulative proportion of adopters of the innovation 
is .56, widi a margm of error in diis estimate of plus or minus 5 percent. 
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The diffusion curve provided by the study data indicated that the rate of 
diffusion among small and medium-sized public libraries has been slow. 
Although the measurement of time of adoption was imprecise, the resulting 
diffusion curve resembles the typical S-shaped diffusion curve found in 
studies of other types of organizations. 

SYNTHESIS 

Events and activities in the development and diffusion of PLA's 
innovation combine to reveal a complex network of linkages and 
interrelationships among individuals, groups, organizations, and social 
systems, with PLA at the center. There is no single path through this maze 
from innovator to user. Instead, the innovators were at times both the users 
and the developers, interacting with outside resource systems as the need 
arose. Resource people who were drawn into the project engaged in research, 
consulting, fund raising, development, and packaging. State agencies and the 
federal government provided money for development. Even prior to 
publication of the first manuals, practitioners provided feedback that led to an 
almost immediate decision to redesign and repackage the innovation. 

Input and Feedback 

The concept of linkages is not completely explained by the analogy to 
the "links" in a "chain" of knowledge utUization. Linkages in the diffusion 
process arc not static relationships. The functional role assumed by a single 
linking agent may undergo several transformations over time. The same 
"linker" could easily appear at different nodes hi the knowledge chain — 
perhaps a better simile would be the "web" of knowledge use — conveying, 
telling, training, consulting, or performing other linking functions between 
various groups. 

At least one individual whom we interviewed indicated that it may not 
have beer the difference in "packaging" of APP as compared with PRSM that 
made the second planning manual more acceptable to state agencies. The 
difference may have been the result of the 'Vested interest" on the part of those 
states who contributed money to the project. 

Another feasible explanation may be found in PLA's eagerness, 
beginning almost immediately after the publication of APP, to seek and to act 
upon input and feedback from a number of sources, including state agencies. 
During the time between the publication of the two sets of planning manuals, a 
two-way exchange of information was occurring continuously between PLA, 
its resource people, and other constituencies. This communication ^ as 
especially apparent in the relationship between the study team that was writing 
the PLDP manual" and PLA's New Standards Task Force. The NSTF (which 
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included practitioners receiving input from their colleagues in the field) served 
to link the study team to PLA and, via news releases, to ad^'ivional resource 
people, practitioners, funding sources, and other groups. 

What should be stressed is that the entire process — ^from origination to 
diffusion — depended upon such linkages to maintain a reciprocal 
exchange of information an I an environment conducive to the transfer of 
knowledge. 



Outcomes 
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One of the outcomes of the diffusion experience for PLA has been its 
heightened visibility in the library community and its enhanced credibility 
among state agency personnel and among many public librarians. In addition, 
those individuals widiin PLA who believed in and worked on the project 
gained a sense of satisfaction and of having made a significant contribution. 
They also seem to have gained an appreciation of the role of the researcher in 
advancing the practice of the profession. In the library as in other fields, there 
is sometimes a tendency to mistrust the ability of the scholar/researcher to 
understand and relate to the "real world" problems of the practitioner. PLA's 
innovation provided an opportunity for the two groups to interact and to forge 
linkages that should extend beyond this project to future endeavors. 

The experience has encouraged PLA to strengthen its leadership 
position by developing other continuing education opportunities and by 
offering workshops at times and places that do not necessarily coincide with 
the dates and locations of national conferences. PLA has, so to speak, "come 
of age" through its experience. 

Assessments will eventually be made of the value of the implementation 
of the planning and measurement techniques to public libraries and -more 
importantly — to their clienteles. Such assessments must wait until we can 
address the question: Have our public libraries, through the implementation 
of PLA's planning and evaluation techniques, become more effective 
community service agencies? 

Whether or not the innovation is actually worthy of achieving wide 
dissemination and acceptance is not relevant here. What is important is what 
can be learned from PLA's endeavor with regard to the flow of information 
and knowledge within the public library conununity. More specifically, how 
can we improve the communication to and from small and medium sized 
public libraries? 

Suggestions 

As PLA recognized, die continuing educational and informational needs 
of local public libraries can best be met by those change agencies that are 
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closest to them geographically. State agencies and state and regional librarj' 
associations can serve that puipose more effectively than national 
associations. Regional library systems and networks are even more effective 
as sources of continuing education. Why, then, have more than one fourth of 
the directors of small and medium-sized public libraries never heard of the 
planning manuals? 

At least a partial answer may be provided by the change in tactics 
adopted by PLA when it began work on the PLDP. The association had 
learned from its experience witli the earlier set of manuals diat it needed to 
involve state agencies during development if it expected their help with 
dissemination. (PLA's planning process itself stresses citizen participation in 
local library decision making: One of the best ways to find out what people 
need and want from their libraries is to ask them.) Perfiaps librarians in small 
and medium sized public libraries should be encouraged to become TuU 
partners in the decision making that occurs on the regional and state levels. 
Although they are often on the receivmg end of information, they are less 
ofttnUit senders of information. If the information being sent to smaller 
libraries is not perceived by the librarians as being particularly usefid or 
relevant to their immediate problems, this may be a factor in why they are not 
receiving the information that is sent, and are remaining "unaware." 

There are over 5,000 public libraries located in communities populated 
by fewer than 10,000 people. These smaller libraries are a fact of life; 
attempts to incorporate or consolidate them into larger units of service have i 
not been successful. Attempts to mandate that libraries in these communities 
hire directors witfi an MLS degree have proven unrealistic and difficult to 
enforce, given the budgetary limitations imposed by a small tax base. Yet the 
people Uving in small communities should certainly be entifled to a level of 
library service equivalent to that available in larger communities. 

The individuals who head our smaller public libraries have a 
tremendous need for continui' ig education in managerial as well as practitioner 
skills. They also know their own library environment and its specific 
problems. Perfiaps if they were brought into group problem solving sessions 
that addressed their own concerns and were helped to arrive at feasible 
solutions, they might leam to become more effective initiators of change 
within their own libraries. 

Practitioners of larger libraries, working through PLA were able to 
become innovators because they had ready access to each olher and to outside 
resource people who could aid in their problem solving and suggest solu' ions. 
Librarians in smaller libraries lack that ready access. They are often isolated 
even from other librarians in their own states who have similar problems. 
Methods should be sought that will facilitate the reciprocal exchange of 
information among directors of smaller libraries, their peers, and outside 
change agents, including state library development agency personnel. 
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If prescriptive national standards are not the answer, perhaps 
"prescriptive" innovations are equally inappropriate. Mandating five year 
plaiK or the collection of output measures will not guarantee improved 
services unless public librarians understand in concrete terms how such 
activities will benefit their community libraries, rather than libraries in 
general. 

Much more effort on the state level might be placed on the "normative- 
educative" approach in order to prepare the way for future innovations. 
Librarians in smaller library situations must feel accepted by the profession 
and share the values of the profession widi regard to the public library. 
Otherwise, they may continue to believe that "things are working fine as it is"; 
and not see the need to initiate change nor to investigate the feasibility of 
innovations. 
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APPENDIX A; Interview Inquiry Letter 




INDIANA UNIVERSITY 



SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
and INFORMATION SCIENCE 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 
(812) 855-2018 (Administration) 
(812) 855-5113 (Faculty) 



No?emb«r23. 1988 



DearCollMiue: 

li^ * AMional suidjr. funded by the US. OepwrtmeAi of Educttion. of 

the dUAMioii of the Uhnty Pliimiag Proceti. The purpoee of the itudy it to 
dpcuttOAt the iiiethuds tad cheaaels used on neaonal. state, and regional levels to 
disseminate information, traia planners, and promote the adopUon of the process. 

^.f * •?*!SLJ**"^' ^"!^^ ^^^^ to ongoing and Aiture efforts by PU and 
others to difnise administratifo innovations among public Ubrarians. 

Because of your participation in the development and evolution of Uie planning 
process, ve would like to conduct a telephone interview viUi you concerning: 

( 1 ) Uko goals and objectives of Uie PubUc Ubrary Association vitii regard to tiie 
planning process and tiie PubUc Library Development Program; 

^Vt ^J^^ Att^ strategies PU has used over Uie past decade to implement tnose 
obiectives: and 

(31 your tiioughts in general about difftising management innovations among a 
grovp as diverse as pubUc Ubraries. 

Enclosed is a return pest card on which to indicate whether you are willing to be 
interviewed. 

Your assistance in providing an insider's perspective of tiie evolution of tiie 
planning process will be helpfbl as we design survey instruments for use witii state 
library development agencies and state library associations in order to eiamine 
difftisioa efforts nationwide. 

We hope that you will consider our request favorably. 



Sincerely. 



VernaL. Pungitore 

Principal Investigator 

Phmning Process IMfHision Project 



^^ETURN POST CARD 



publlo llbrtiy pl«nnlng prooctfl %xA PLDP 
— X**t I «n willing to b» lnt«rvi*v«l by phon* 
Nam 
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APPENDIX A: INTERVIEW FOLLOW-UP LETTFR 




INDIANA UNIVERSITY 



SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
and INFORMATION SCONCE 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 
(812) 855-2018 (Administration) 
(812) 855-5113 (Faculty) 



Dear 



Thank you for your prompt reply to our request for a telephone intervieui 
regarding the Planning Process -for Public Libraries and the PubUc 
Library Development Program. 

In the past month or so we have been reviewing the published record to 
ensure that we have a sufficient understanding of the sequence of events 
which led to the PLDP so that the time spent in the interview will 
provide additional, rather than redundant, information. Uewill be 
contacting you within the next two weeks to arrange the telephone 
interview at your convenience. 

Enclosed is a preliminary attempt at devising a chronology of PLA 
activities from the late sixties through publication of the PLDP manuals 
in 1987. \4i intend to bring the chronology up to date and to use it as a 
frame of reference. Please inform us of any factual errors or 
significant omissions you happen to notice. 

The diffusion model which we are using in the study suggests that 
knowledge flows back and forth through a complex n<>twork of linkage roles 
and relationships, often formed by overlapping organizational 
memberships, Ue would like to see how closely the ideal i zed model fits 
the reality by exploring some of these possible linking roles with you. A 
list of the roles we have identified is enclosed. During the interview 
we will be asking you to consider whether these roles were filled, either 
by you or by someone else, at various points in the development and 
dissemination stages. 

Since the diffusion process was initiated more than a decade ago, we hope 
the enclosed items, particularly the chronology, might serve as a memory 
aid. Ue actively seek confirmation and/or criticism of our "outsider" 
perspective on PLA's continuing efforts toward public library development 
nationwide. 



Sincerely, 

Verna L. Pungitore jay Wllkerson 

Planning Process Diffusion Project Research Assistant 
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APPENDIX B: STATE AGENCY COVER LETTER 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 




AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 


^^^^^^^ 




Bloomin.^ton, Indiana 47405 




• 


(812) 85i;-2018 (Administration) 






(812) 855-5113 (Faculty) 



March 10, 1989 



DearCdleague: 

The enclosed questknmaiiie is pait of a study of the disseminatiioa of the Public library 
Association's planning process and Public Lih^ Development Program being conducted Sy tihie 
School of Library and Information Science at Indiana University and fUnded by the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Our goal is to better understand the formal and informal networking which occurs as information is 
transfenred among individuals with overlapping memberships in various fibnuy oiganizations 
(public libraries, state library development agencies, libruy associations, and so forth). 

The evolution of the orighial planning process into the current Public libraiy Development 
Program seems to suggest that feedback fiom practicing librarians , as well as the agaides and 
organizations that serve to link the raactitioners to the developen, cm be a veiyinqxvtBnt factor in 
the OA erall disseminatioa process. For this reason, we hope that your agency will be able u 
partic^)ate in our stu^y. 

The n^jocity of items on the questionnaire are multiple choice, so answering the survey will not be 
as time conmming as the number of pages may suggest If there is someone dse on your staff 
vfbo is more directly invoNed with public Ubnuy devdopment, we hope you will pass the 
questknmaire akmg to thatindWkhud for oonq)letion. 

The comi^eted questknmaire should be returned by April 3, 1989 to: 

Lai^Yoon 
Indiana IMversity 

School of LibRuy and Information Science 
Bloomington, IN 47405 

A stamped, sdf-addressed envdppe is enclosed for your convenience. 
Thank you for your coosideratioo. 



Sincerely, 



VemaLPungitore 
Frpject Director 
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APPENDIX B: STATE AGENCY QUEST I ONNA I RF 



I 



Survey of the Role of State Library Deyelopment Agencies in the 
Dissemination of the Public Library Development Program 



The following qaesttons are being aslEedin connedioii with a study, ftoded by the U.S. 
DqMtrtment of Education, of the dev^jpment and dinendnatkm of the Public Ubnoy Aasodation's 
original plamdng process and its cunentPublicUbniyDe^^ The 
purpose of the stud^ ii to add to the general understanding of how knowledge and innovations are 
disseminated among the diveise population of public librarians. We are particulaxly interested in 
the role that state library devdopinant agencies may play in tfie transfer of infonnation. 

All reaponiei are itrictty confidential. No indhddual person or state agenqr will ever 
be identified in any report from this stu4y. 



1 . Podtion or title of the person completing this f onn. 



2. How long have you served to this po8ttion7__ 

3. WewoutdBketogetageneraiideaofthewaysinwhichyourageni^interactswiththe 
American library Assodation. die Public Ubraiy Association, and your state library 
association. Five statements are listed bdcmv. The cohmms preceding die list represent the 
diree library associations. If a statement apices to one or more of die associations, fdease 
place a dieckmarlcin die 2Q>propriate ooh]nm(8). 

State 

ALA FLA Assoc. 

, 1. Our agen<y is an institutional member of die assodadoo. 

2. One or more agency staff members are personal memben 

of die association. 

3. One or more agency staff members are sent to each annual 

or m^or conference. 

4. Agency provides travel expenses and/or dme off to 

encourage staff to become active indie assodadon (hdd 
c^fice, woric on committees). 

5. A staff member is designated to serve as die agency's 

liaiscn with die assodadon. 
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DirectJons: Most of the items on ^ rat oT the survey are 'multiple choice/ To answer, you 
need orjydrcle the niimberooirespaiiding to the most iQspropii^ Depending on 

your respcDses, you amy at various points be directed to skip over several questi^^ Unlessso 
directed, please try to answer eveiy item. 



PART A. Long Range, Commnnity-Baaed Planning. The items in this part of tfie 
questionnaire deal with long range and/or oommuni^-based planning in general, 
without reference to ai^ specific planning techniques. 



4. I>)esfte state Ubraiy agency engage in specific activities for the puipose of encouragi^ 
individual puUic libraries to engage in long range planning? 

1 yes 2 no 0f yon answered 'no' by circling 2, skq> to Part Bat the top of 



5. How does fte state agem^ attempt to promote kmg range planning among public libraries? 
Please drde numben conespondhig to as many methods as app^: 

1 by holding informational meetings or conferences to introduce the topic of formal 
planning 

2 by coaducting workshops to teach planning techniques 

3 by providing individualized consultant visits to fibraries to get Ihem started in 
planning 

4 by referring interested libnuians to outside consultants 

5 by mandating that each Hbraiy produce a long range plan 

6 by withholding state aid or other funding from libraries that do not engage in long 
range planning 

7 by providing incentives (please spedQr or describe) 

8 other methods please describe) 
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6. In your ppinion, haw high a priority does your agen^ place on encouraging public 
fibraiianstoleamandtousefonnalplannmgteclmiques? Please drde the mmiber 
coiresponding to one of the following: 

0 no opinion 

1 not a priori^ 

2 a low priority 

3 a somewhat high priority 

4 ahighprioritv 

5 tfaetoppriCi 

7. Does encouraging pid)fic]ibrsrians to leani and to use fonnalplamimgtechniq'^^ 

a goal or otjective in your state's own long range plan for libraxy development? Please 
circle the number corresponding to one of the Mowing: 

0 don't know 

1 it is not mentioned 

2 it is referred to, but iinot a stated goal or objective 

3 it is a written goal or objective 

8. Has your state Ubrarydevdqpmentagen^ ever used any of its Libraiy Services and 
Construction Act (LSCA) money to promote comnmnity-based, long range plannhig? 

0 don'tkoow 1 no 2 yes (please use the space below to describe the use) 
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PART B. PubK^c Libnuty Standards. The next several questions relate to state 
and national standards for puUic Ubraiies. 



9. What influence, if any, has PLA's decision against revising the 1966 national standards had 
on your stater's position witii regard to state level standards for public libraries? 

0 don't know 

1 no influence 

2 some inflvence 

3 eomlderMe infltzence 



1 0. Whei%) does your state stand with legaid to state level standards? Please cirde the 
number beside the response which most closely describes tiie current situaticn: 

1 ihere are no slate public Hbraiy standards cunenliy in use, and 1^ 
inuaedittte plans to develop standards 

2 diere ait no state put)liclibra^ standards cunently in use, but tiie stately 
develop standards witiiinnie near fiiture 

3 ^ereare8tatepubiicfibraiystandaid8thatarebeingused,bmtiieyareout-of-^ 
and lijjm are no current plans for their revision 

4 s^tate standards (or leviaions of state standards) are currently under development 

5 tee are up-to-date state standards for public libraries which are now in use 



11. If your state has a cunvnt set of public library standards, or if you intend to devdop 
rc^vise state standards, do they (will they) indude any of the Publk: libraiy Assodalion's 
suggested ou^ut measures? Please drde tiie number beside one cf tfie responses below: 

0 not applicable 

1 no, the standards do not (win not) inchide any of PLA's output measures 

2 no, altiiough the standards do not (win not) indude any of PLA's output measures, the 
state lias or wiU devdop its own output measures 

3 yes, tiie standards do (wiO) indude one or more of PLA's ou^ut measures 

4 yes, tiie standards do (wiU) indude one or more of PLA'*, ou^ut measures, phis one or 
more state developed ou^t measures 
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PART C. Planning Process for Poblic Liliraties. Hie items in this part of the 

forPublteLibfailes^ pubiiahed by PIA in 1980 and the fint edition of 
Meflgmea fey Pi^bHc Ubrarieg puMished in 1982. We are interested in the extent to 
\>>hich yoor state agency played a rote in disseminating the procedures outlined in 
those manuals. Almough we are dealing wi^ past events, we hope you iviU be able to 
leconstnxt tfie sttuatkm as it existed piior to puUication of the new ma^ 
1987. 



12* Approximately when did your agency become aware that the Public Ubraiy Assodatioa 
intoided to replace natbnal standards with a recommended process for community-based 
planning and measurement? 

0 dont know 

1 prior to 1975 

2 1976 • 1980 

3 after 1980 



1 3. How did your agency first become aware of PLA's planning process for public libraries? 

0 Jont know 

1 ^ugh articles in the library Uteratore 

2 thro?' jh informal, word-of-mouth channels 

3 through direct communication from ALA/PLA 

4 through PLA-sponsored pre-conf erences or workshops 

5 throT' iLA conferences or meetings 

6 ottier^dease describe) 
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1 4. Did you or other agency staff have any rde or invohrement in the devdopment andl/or 
evaluation of the pmSng process msmual for PLA? 

0 dontknofw 1 no 2 yes (please describe briefly) 



1 5 . Did you or other agency staff hLve any role or invohrement in the devdopment and/br 
evaluation of tas GOtpvt measures manual for PLA? 

0 don't know 1 no 2 yes (please desciibe briefly) 



1 6. Which of the following best describes your agency's initial reaction to PLA's decision to 
replace its national standards with a recommended planning process? 

0 dont know 

1 atrongly rapportiifuof tfaeidea 

2 fopportiveofthcidea 

3 neutral to the kiea 

4 akeptical cf the idea 

5 strongly skeptical cf the idea 
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1 7 . WWch of the f oBowing best describes your agenc/s initial reaction to the planning process 
manual itself? 

0 no reaction ordontknov 

1 itrongly pofilive reaction 

2 positive reaction 

3 fldzedreadkm 

4 negative reaction 

5 ftxongly negative reaction 



18. Listed below are several criteria lliat might be used to evaluate seMe^ manuals. With the 
planning process manual in mind, plesttw rate each of tfieaiteria by circling fte 
number in the appropriate column on the adjacent scale. 



Criteria 



No Very 
Opinion Poor Fair Good Good 



1. E3q)lBnation8 are dear and 
easy to follow 

2. Topics are arranged logically 

3. Process is 'do-able' by 
intended user 

4. Adequate exanq^ks ace given 
in the text 

5. Process can be tailored to needs 
of ^user 



0 
0 

0 

0 

0 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
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1 9. In tenns of the content at the plaxming process manual, how ymM you rate fiie overall 
qvality of the inf onnatkm provided on eadi of the following plamuug elements? For each 
item, 0ease dide the number under the appiupiiate cohmm. 



Inf omation On 

1. planning committee 

2. community analysis 

3. assessment of current library 
resources/services 

4. determining tiielibraiy'srde 
in the community 

5. settfaig goals, objectives, 
priorities 

6. inq)lementing strategies 
for change 

7. measuring performance 

8. re-cycling the process 



No 
Opinion 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 



Poor Fair 
2 



2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 



ly 

Good Good 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 



20. Which of the fdlowing best describes tfie decision made by your agency concerning its rde 
with respect to dissenriTiating the original plamdng process manual? 

0 no dedflon was made 

1 we dedded not to take a role in disseminating the plamdng prccess 

2 we decided to undertake a limited role (such as providing information about fte 
manual only) 

3 we dedded >Ji undertake a significant role (by promoting the widespread use of the 
manual) 



21 . Please briefty explain why your agency made the decision indicated in question #20. 



o 
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If your agency decided not to take a role in disseminating the planning process 
mmnwl, pkase skip to question #28 on page 11. 



72, Did your agency provide any fiimndal aid, planning grants, or other incentives to 
encourage use of the planning process manual? 

1 no 2 yes (please describe the type of incentives you used) 



23. What otiier methods did yorr agency use to encourage puUiclilnf^ 
process? Please circle itie numbocs next to as many methods as apply, 

1 provision of information about the planning process tliroufi^ mailings to public 
Bbfaiians 

2 provision of Mormation about the planning process through state library 
jonmals/nrwsleittera 

3 provi^tknt of InfoimiatAon about the plaroing process at state or regional 
confcnrf&ncea/me^^tings 

4 praviskm of Information about actnal use of the planning manual (e.g., staxe agency 
i^poosojied forums or p:!nel discussions with hivited speakers descr^Ung their 
eispeziences wiiSi ^ manual) 

5 provision of introdoctaiy wctrkshopa aimed at convincing peslic^tants that they 
diouid use the planning mamu^ 

6 provMon of workshops on hew to use the manual conducted by state agency staff 

7 provision of workshops on hm to use the manual conducted by ontside presenters 
or eonsnltints 

8 consnltalion visit!) by state Hbraiy agency staff to individual public libraries 

9 mandating that each pubiic library submit a long range plan based on use of Ac 
planning process manual 

0 other ((dease describe) 



o 
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24. IXffing the lime iwhen your agency was eaooiUBgiag the iTO 

methodf were uied to obtain f ecubiick from public fibrarians? Oide the numbers 
c o rresponding to as many methods as apply. 

1 infomial, woid-of-mouth feedback 

2 fonnal (written) feedbadc requested fhnn conference or woricshop participants 

3 foimal (written) feedback requested from lihrariam had used the man^ 

4 other (i^ease describe) 



25. During Retime when your agency was encouraging the use of the plannhig manual, 
sort of reaction did yoo experience from public librarians? Please drde tfie 
number con-espooding to the response ^iidiich best characterizes the general r 
planning process manual fay librarians in your state. 

0 no ofaservable reaction 

1 general^ favcraUe reaction 

2 some resistance 

3 considerable resistance 

4 initial resistance which lessened over time 

5 hiitial resistance which increased over time 

26. To iKta extent dki the smanerpuUk libraries differ from larger fibrarieswtt^ 
the rate at which they adopted (implemented) the plamdng process? 

1 much fatter adoption rate among smaller pufalic libraries 

2 iHghfly tw^asr adoption rate among smaller puUk libraries 

3 Uttie or no difference in adoptkm rate 

4 ilightly faster adaption rate among Ivger public libraries 

5 much faster adoptkm among larger public libcaries 
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27. If you encountered resistance to the use of the process, which of the fdlowing reasons were 
given? Please drde the numbers corresponding to as many of Hh" reasons as ^ply. 



A 
U 


encouiiiercu very jtuic or no rcsisiance 


1 
1 


process 18 uoo CApeusivc 




process is loo inne^Onsuining 




manual IS conrusmg 


4 


manual is difficult to use 


5 


libraiy is too small to engage in long range planning 


6 


existing planning techniques are adequate 


7 


staff already knows -TjhBt the community wants/needs 


8 


trustees do not approve 


9 


otfier reasons (please list) 



28. After the first edition of the output measures manual was published in 1982 (and before the 
second edition came out in 1 987) , did your agency attenq>t to test or evahiate any of ^ 
cxitout measures described in the manual to determine ^i^ieto 
by Bbraries in your state? 

1 no 2 yes (please indicate the results) 
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29. Were any of the following methods used to encourage public libraries to adopt ou^ut 
measures? Please circle numbers corresponding to as many methods as apply. 

1 provision of information about ou^ut measures through mailings to public 
fibraiians 

2 i>rovision of information about ou^t measures through state Kbraiy 
jonniala/newBlettert 

3 provision of information about output measures at Jtate or regional 
conferences/meetings 

4 provision of information about actual use of ou^t measures (e.g., state agency 
sponsored forums or panel discussions with bivited speakers describing their 
experiences with ou^t measures) 

5 provision of introductory workshops aimed at convincing participants that they 
should use output measures ) 

6 provision of workshops on how to collect ou^ut measures conducted by state 
agency staff 

« 

7 provision of workshops on how to cdlect ou^ut measures conducted by outside 
presenters or consultants 

8 consultation visits by state libraiy agency staff to individual public Hbraiies 

> inclusion of output measures among the statistics requested in the library's annual 
report to the state 

0 other (please describe) 



PART D. The PnbUc Libraiy Dev^v jpment Program (PLDP). The items hi this part 
of the questiomiaire refer qwdfin^lly to the Watmhig at^d Rote Setting Manual and 
the second edition of Output Measures for PubKc Ubrariea which were pnhBahgd in 
1 987 and which are collectively referred to as PL A's "Public Ubraiy Development 
Program.* 



30. Was your state agency among those tiiat contributed fUnds to PLA for use in developing and 
publishing tiie new plamiing manuals? 

1 no 2 yes 
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32. How did your agency first become aware of Public Library Devdopment Program? 

0 don't know 

1 our agency was asked by PI^ to oontdbutenioneylowaidpiqiaraliono 
manuals 

2 through reading advanced infcnnatioa about PLDP in fib^ 

3 through infonnal, word-of-mou^ communkations among colleagues 

4 through attendance at the ALA conference in 1987 ^i^hen the new manuab 
presented and discussed 

5 through attendance atodier ALA conferences 

6 through attendance at PLA conferences 

7 through involvement of agency staff in the development of the new manuals 

8 other (please describe) 



33. Whidi of the foUowing best diaracterizes your agenc^s general opinton of the planning and 
rde setting manual as conquired with the planning process manual: 

0 no opinion 

1 about equal in usefuhiess 

2 first manual was more useful 

3 new manual is more useftil 
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34 . In tenns of the content of the planning and role setting manual, hem would you rate the 
overall quality of the information provided on each of the following topics? For each item, 
please drde the nunto under the appropriate odumn. 



Information On 

1. planning committee 

2. community analysis 
(Tooldng AroundO 

3. assessment of current libiary 
resources/services 

4. developing roles and mission 

5. setting goals, objectives, 
privities 

6. implementingstrategies 

for dunge (nPaking Action^) 

7. writing the planning document 

8. measuring performance 
(^Reviewing Results') 

9. re-cycling the process 



No 
Opinion 



0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 



Poor 



Pair 

2 



2 
2 



2 
2 

2 

2 



Good 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 



Very 
Good 



35. Listed below are several oiteria that might be used to evaluate self-he^ manuals. With the 
planning and role settidg manual in mind, please rank each of the criteria by 
dicUng ^e number in the appropriate coiiumn on the a4|aoent scale. 



Criteria 



No Very 
Opinion Poor Pair Good Good 



1. Explanations are dear and 
easy to follow 

2. Topics are arranged logically 

3. Process is Mo-able' by 
intended user 

4. Adequate exanq)les are given 
in the text 

5. Process can be tailored to needs 
of the user 



0 
0 

0 

0 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
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36. Which 01 the following best describes the decision made by your agency concerning its rde 
with respect to disseminating the planning and role setting manual? 

0 no dedaion was made 

1 we deddednot to take a role in disseminating the manual 

2 we decided to undertake a limited role (such as providing information about the 
mamialody) 

3 we dedded to undertake a significant role (by promoting ihe widespread use of the 
manual 

37. Please briefly explain why your agenqy made the decision indicated in question #36. 



If your agenqr decided not to take a role in disseminating the planning and l ole 
setting manual, please skip to question #44 on page IS. 



38. Does your agency provide ai^ financial aid, ]damiing grants or other incentives to 
encourage use of the planning and role setting piocess? 

1 no 2 yes (pleasedesoibe Retype of incentives you have used or are using) 
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39. What other methods have you used, or are you now using, to enoomage pubEc libraries to 
adopt tiie nev planning mffiiual? 

1 provision of information about planning and role setting through maiUnfs to public 
librarians 

2 provision of information about i^anning and role setting through state library 
jonmaWnewaletten 

3 provision of infonnation about planning and rde setting at state or regional 
conferences/meetings 

4 provision of inf ormalion about actoal use of the new piimninjE^ manual (e.g., state 
agency sponsored forums or panel discussions with invited speaken describing their 
experiences witfi the manual) 

5 provision of introdnctory worksliops aimed at convincing participants that they 
should use the new planning manual 

6 provision of worksliops on how to use the manual conducted by state agency staff 

7 proviskm of workshops on how to use the manual conducted by outside presenters 
or consultants 

8 consultation visits by state fibraiy agency staff to individual public libraries 

9 mandating that each pubUcHbraiy submit a kmg range plan based on use of the 
planning and role setting manual 

0 other (please describe) 



40. To which of the following groups are you disseminating informalion and/or training in 
jdanning and role setting: 

1 public librarians only 

2 public librarians and Kbraiy trustees joints 

3 public librarians and Ubiaiy trustees separately 
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4 1 . What methods have you used or are you using to obtEijii feedback aa the plaimiiig and 
role letdng manual from puhlk librarians? Qrdc the numbers corresponding to as many 
methods as apply. 

1 informal, word-of-niouth feedback 

2 written feedback requested from workshop/meeting participants 

3 written feedback requested from useis of the manual 

4 ether (please describe) 



42. What sort of reaction to the planning and role setting manual are you e]q)eriendng 
from puUic librarians? Please drde the number cone^nding to the response that best 
characterizes tfie general reaction. 

0 nC' observable reaction 

1 favcfable reaction 

2 strongly f avoiable reaction 

3 ndxed reaction 

4 resistance 

5 considerable resistance 
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43. If you are encounterng resistance to the use of the planning and rde etting manual, ^^lich 
of the f olkni^ are probable reasonB for the resistimce? Qrde the numbers 
corresponding to a» many reasons as appty. 

0 fitde or no ler ustance encoimtered 

1 process is too expensive 

2 process is too time-consumhig 

3 manual is confusing 

4 manual is difficult to use 

5 library is too small to engage in long range planning 

6 staff already knows what community needs/wants 

7 existing planxdng techniques are adequate 

8 trustees do not approve 

9 other reasons (please list) 



44. Does your agency keq> a listing of the public libraries that have inq)lemented the planmng 
and role setting process? 

1 no 2 yes (Would you be willing to share that list with us? ves _no) 

45. Approxhnately how many pul^ libraries in your state have begun using the plannh^ 
role setting manual? 

(approxhnate number) or (approximate percentage) 
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46. To what extent do the smaller pubfic libraries differ from larger libraries with regard to the rate 
at iKdiich tiiQT are adopting ^lementiag) the planning and role setting process? 

1 much f after adoption rate among smaller public libraries 

2 flightly faster adoption mte among smaller puUic libraries 

3 Utile or no difference in adoption rate 

4 diglifly fatter ft^i tuition rate among laiger public libraries 

5 much f after adoption rate among larger public Ebraries 

47. Which of the following best diaraderizes your agent^s general opinion of ttie second edition 
of the output meaf uref manual as compared with the first edition? 

0 no opinion 

1 about equal in usefuhiess 

2 first edition was more useful 

3 second edition is more useAil 

48. To what extent has your agency promoted the use of output measures? 

1 no attenq^t has beenmade to promote ou^utmeasures 

2 promotionof output measures has been continuous since piibHcalion of the first edition 
of the manual 

3 promotion of outpm measures has begun since the puUication of the sec^ 
output measures manual 

4 the agency has not pnniotedou^ measures in the past, but intends to promote ^eir 
useintheftiture 
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49. Are any of tiie foUowiog methods being used to encourage puUic libraries to adopt output 
measures now that the second ecUtion of the manual has been publiahed? Pleasedrcle 
numbos coneqKmding to as many methods as apply. 

1 pn)visiGn of iiifonnalion about ou^ut measures through mailings to public 
Hbnuians 

2 provision of infonnatlon about output measures through state library 
joumalaMewiletters 

3 provision of inf onnation about ou^t measures at state or regional 
conferencea/meetiiigs 

4 provision of informitioii about actnal use ofoutputmeausres (e.g., state agency 
sponsored forums or panel discussions with invited speakers describing their 
experiences wift ou^ut measures) 

5 provision of introdoctory workihops afaned at convincing participants that they 
should use ou^t measures 

6 provision of workshops on how to collect ou^ut measures conducted by state agenqr 
staff 

7 provision of workshops on how to collect ou^ut measures conducted by outside 
presenters or consultants 

8 consultation visits by state library a^ncy staff to individual pubUc libraries 

9 faidusioQ of output measures among the statistics requested in the library's annual 
report to the state 

0 o^er (please describe) 



SO. What barriers, if any, do you see to the widespread use of the plannhig and role setting manual 
in your state? 
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5 1 . What banien , if any , do you sec to the widespread use of tbe ou^ut measures manual in 
your state? 



52 . What conditions, if any, are there in your state that mi^t fadlitate or encourage the use of 
planning and rde sdttog xnaoiual? 



S3. What conditions, if any, are &ere in your state that might fadlitate or encourage the use of 
output mearsies manual? 



Thank you veiymudi for your cooperation in completing this questionnaire. Please return it in the 
enclosed, stamped envekspe to: 

Lai^ YooQ 

yrntimiA I Iniveigity 

School of Libraiy and Informatioa Science 
Bloondngton, IN 47405 



54. You are faivited to use the space below and the back of this sheet for any additional comm^ 
you might have about community-basea planning, state/oational stftk^^ards, output measures, 
orPLDP. 
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APPENDIX Bt STATE AGENCY FOLLOW-UP POSTCARD 



Thi« is a follov-up on a questionnaire about tha Public 
Library Planning Prooaas which va aant to your agency 
several weeks ago. Please check an appropriate response 
below and return this post card to us. Thank you. 

We have completed and returned the questionnaire. 

We -f.ntend to complete and return the questionnaire. 

We've lost the questionnaire; please send another. 

We prefer not to participate In the study. 
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APPENDIX Ct 



LIBRARY DIRECTOR COVER LETTER 




INDIANA UNIVERSITY 



SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 

AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 



Bloomington, Indiana 47405 
(812) 855-2018 (Administration) 
(812) 855-5113 (Faculty) 



June 16. 1989 



DearOoileague: 

The eodowd quesflonnaire is pait of a study of the Publk Li^^ 

aiidPid>ttcLinBiyDevelDiinatPn^^ The study kbdng conducted by the School of Ubraiy 
and Moanatkm Science at Indiana Uolvent^ and is flmded 1^ the U. S. Department of EducaHon. 

FLA, wbidi in the past has published minimal standards for public libraiies, is vow convinced that 
local p]amiin|(dioim take tfie place of such national standards. A ten-year effort (most^ on the 
natloaal level by PLA, but also on the pert of maiQr state libnuy devel^^ 
into pionotbg die use of PLA'splanidng and ou^t measures manuak^ Our stu^y will look at 
how suocessfiu that effort has been in terms of smaller and medium-sized public fibraries . 

Far too often the point of view of amaDer public libraries is ne^ected in fiivcr of trends and 
developments apptoptiBte to larger Ubraries. Yet two'ttiirds of die nation's public libraries serve 
idatively small communities. We bdleve that it is vital to learn as much as possib^ about die 
operations of smaller libraries, in order to make sure that dieir needs are notoveikxdced. 

Our study win not provide an the answers. But it is a step toward giving small and medium-sized 
public libnries a chance to be heard by nationd policy makers, at least with regard to th^ 
oommuni^-basedplannfaig. Your partidpadGa in the study is essential if we are to get a reaMc 
picture of the extent to wiikh Ubnay developments on die national scene have an influence on the 
day-to-day qperatioas of k)cal pubUc libraries. 

We an asking diat you, as director of the libraiy, complete the qpiestionnairep^^ The 
ffli\jority f items on die questionnaire are in either a checklist or multiple choiKfcnnat so as 
up as Me of your time as possible. 

The completed questionnaire shoukl be returned by June 30, 1989 to: 



A stamped, sdf -addressed envdope is enclosed for your convenience. 

Thank you for your conskleration. 

Sinoerdy, 

Vema L. Pungttore 1 33 

Froiject Director 



VeniaLFungitore 
Indiana Univnvtty 

School (tf Uhraiy and Information Sdence 
Bkxmdngton, IN 47405 
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APPEND IXC: LI BRARY D I RECTOR QUEST I ONNA I RE 



A Surrey of the Reepome of Small and Medimn-sized 
Public Libraries to the Public Library Ptaimisiig Manuals 

TUs quettknnaiie is part of a ludi^^ 
tiiB CKtoitto wUdi amaU and medhn^^ 
aiKlaioiiatagtticPobMcIJbiiiy Aa^^ 

An responses are strictly oonlldeirtial. No individual person or library win ever 
be idemled in any report of this stn<ty. 



DIRBCT^NS: Tliere are four parti to Aeqiiftrtnniiirfie,^8^riA 

tUspage. Fbrtfaemostparttliequestioinareint&fonnofaGli^^ 
oniltiiJlecfaoioe. Fleasa try to answer evety question. It should take about 
fifteeQ minutes Id compiRte the survey. 



Bdow are &eabbreviBtk»»uaedM the survey for each of fl^ 

evahwtinn mrnniaii produced by the Public Lilanny AaKxtotiop. APPandOBilFL-i 

are the flnteditioos, no longer in print FRSM and C^L-n arete new veaniaas 

of die mamiah tet the Pul& Ubraiy Aandalicn refers to CQ^ 

PiMe Ubiaiy Devdopineiit Pipgram' 



AFP A Ptomring Proceas for PubHc lihrariei. Pafanour, 1980. 

OMPL-I QntffntMaMmiM far PnhHe l ihmttea. kted Zweizig and Others, 1982. 

PRSM Plamriny ^. Pole Setting for PnhHc f JhrartaiL MoOure and OtilOS. 1987. 

CMPL-n Ouiput Meamrw for PnhHc Libraries. 2nded. Van House and others, 1987. 
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PARTI. Your Ubnaj ami the DtgwwUnaliim ot lafgnatkm •boat Hie 
FUuudiig If annali. BekwareaieitoorfllattaMntBabQiittfaein^^ 
UrtBd in coliiiims acm tliB top of llw page aie llw 
eachoftbeoiamiato. ITlteftileoMtoiliekftiitniawtthie^^ 
pir Hbfaiy ud one or nm oTte^ 

Allhou^ VDU may have cMw>iMtt8rBd the pi mining proccw initni wh 
part of tile aonfcyiidMh yog 



L daffCrooi our fitsniiy have 
about tids manual 



2. alaffitom our Ebraiy have 
been to SH&dcdlQDft that taught 
the me d tiiis manua! 

2. tnirtoefl faan our Mhtaiy have 
flbout tilb manual 

4« tnirteeifltMn our Hbcary have 
been It) HQitiliflpa tiuit taug^ 
the use this manual 



5. ourfihfaiyhaa] 

io&Dnaiiaaibout^ 



6* our staff has mLdifluUiift 
manuaLhuiotekmal 
jonEoalt 

7. oiirMbtafyowngacopyof 
this manual 



APP PKSli OliPU OlfPL-n 
(1980) (1987) (1982) (1987) 



8. ourlihraryhflauaedof iflnow 

]Hiag this manual for kag do«inot does not 

langeplammiDg apply apply 

9. • wHten Wiy mnyepliiti hug 

faulted flpom our use of Ifab doeanot doeanot 

manual ^„ apply apply 



2 



APP PRSli 
(19S0) (1987) 



OliPL-I OlfPL-n 
(19t2) (1987) 



10. owfibrnyhascQodudieduag: 

SUQCBSfll^i^ llib mamial as does not does not 

agukte tipptf apply 

1 1 . our libfary hai ondiictied a 

' WlP'"1lily mirvry does not doesnoi 

manual as a guide upgitf 9ppfy 

12. ourfibmyusedthiimaauallD does not does not 



13. our Hhiary has uaed the rote 

afitttog-fiXGCdflBinlfais does not does not does not 

manial i^pply tppfy wqppfy 



14. weareuaingaiciunoEBof 

the ou^meaiUKS described does not does not 

in lliis mamial iqppty apfify 



15. ourfifaraiyiQtBadftjKUiacjUB 



16. ntirHhraiYdwidrinrttffmff 

tfafa manual 



PASrn. Yoor LOmiy and llie Adoption Process. Supposedly, (here are 
(xrtata 'stages^ an OiianiBrikm 0n IMS case, a pu^ 
through in delanMmivli^^ 
Fhst ooDNS an AWAhBNESS stage kivfaicfa die fibf^ 
hjfonnatkaabomtheimiovatlQn. Then oomastnBClSION-MAKINO stage 
during which die Ubraiy evihiatBs the tadhtilqpie 1^ 
inmhuL IflhededslDaishifim'ofadopdngaiiduaioglfaeimi^^ 
anlMPUBMENTATION stageoocmi. AialQr.anodMr decision is niade, 
based (m the Hbimy^sattofactka with using the new tecfan^ Tbededakm 
at this poim li iilwdier to OONTINUB ushig the techttiqpie hi th^ 

Questi(m# 17 on the next page repnseots an attempt to disced 

stands with renpect to the adoption nro^ The stages are progresitve; tibatk, 

each libraiy win haN« pasMd ttroiui^ an eadisr stage befiie an 

hi order to identify the stBgethatyourlibFBiy is cumnlty hi, itwiUbenecesMiyto 

scan each of the stages hi quertionf 17, aloiig with their aooompanyfaigdesaiptioos. 
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17. With regard to tber ^ttc Libraiy Asaodattoa's wiggcsted Planniiig 
Prooen, at which oi itie fcdkiwiiig fta^ 
beneath each stay provide addmaiannfonnaliop.) Pleaaesdect 
one of the foiir stages fisted bdofw by drclfaig 
(OrdeONBrnimberoaly). Nattpiaoe a diedanaik beside the 
stslBKoait that best describes your UhFBry'scurrBiit situation. 



1 Awireneaa Sttge (If you dreled tfiis number, place a cher'aiaik 

beside ONE of the stateanentt below) 

NOT AWARE (UnSLmm, we have never heard oT the 

PLA Planning manuals) 

Aware, but NOT IN1B(ESTED in leanihig more abom the PlannhigPro^ 

Aware and INTERESTED hi leanring mote about the Plannhig Process 



2 Iledaion Stage (If you drded this number, place a cfaedmaik beside ON^ 

of the statementi below) 

Decided NOTTO ADOPT AND USB the Planning Process 

Decided TO ADOPT AND USE the Planning Process 

3 AdoptlonAaqplMBeiitatioii Stag« (tfyou drded this munber, place a 

checkinatk beside ONE of the statements betow) 

NOT SATISFIED after usfaig the Planning Process 

SATISFIED after ushig the Planning Ptt'^m 

Qtrrentiy using the Planning process; TOO EARLY TO 

ASSESS SAtlSFAcnON 

4 Gontfaraance Stage (If you drdeddils number, place achecianait 

beside ONE of flie statements belowv 

After completfag one phmning cyde, we have decided 

TOCONinMUBTOUSB the Fumdng Process (eidier manual) 
when it is thiie to start WQfUng on our next kmg ratige 

After oo mp iet in g one planning cyde, v/e have decided NOT TO 

U^ (either the first or the revised) planning manual a second thM 

5 Other Stage (Please describe) 
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PARTm. Your lihawy'i Reaction to the Plaaning liaamali. Theitemiintfais 
it fft fti to p tpp irnTlMpIg ^;hffiWi Fleaw ciidb the number to the kft cC tbc most 
iqppropdate rr Jpoiue. Cbde ON^ 

18. When dkl your ]flx»yfirft become awmGC the Pul^ planning 
nd evihMllon nuBuali? 

0 not appB(»bfe,^ were not aware of the manuals 

1 before 1980 

2 between 1980 and 1983 

3 between 1984 and 1986 

4 between 1987 and 1989 

5 don't know 

19. When did your Hbnuy begin najng ttie plamiing Mranali to devdop a 
written long luige pittin? 

0 not qjpEcable, we are not using ed&er of the manuals 

1 between 1980 and 1983 

2 between 1984 and 1986 

3 between 1987 and 1989 

4 we intend to use the planning and rofesetticj manual in the near fti^ 

5 dontknuw 

20. Which of the foDowing best describes how latiafied your library waa 
with the first planning manual (APP)? 

0 not appficable, we have not used tiiiB manual 

1 very satisfied 

2 satisfied 

3 no opinion 

4 mwartrfiffd 

5 very unsatisfied 

5 
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21. Which of Ifae foOowing best doKribes how latiffied jfomr library 
wmtfla with the fecond plnmlDg BKaual (PRSK^? 

(Cfarde ONB number oo^.) 

0 not appHcable, we have not used this manual 

1 veiy satisfied 

2 StttfaAed 

3 noofiinkm 

4 unsatiafled 

5 very unsatisfied 

22. If your filniy has 110 inteieit in the planning mamialfl, OR htt 

and reached a dedaioa about them, please tol us bddOy the reasoii(s) for your 
ladk of intereit, or for your deciaioii. 



23. Have you discussed the plamiing manuals with other Ubrariam 
n menr jin arjes t 

1 No 2 Yes (If 80, please briefly indicate what their reaction 

to usfaig the manuals was) 
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24. If you have used the planziing and role setting mamialpleaM 

estabttahfid for your Hbfaty. (Circle ai sany nirjibeni at are a pp ropriate.) 

0 xiotqjplicable, we have not used the loazmal 

1 ConiinHiiiQr Activities Center 

2 C V ?* iiinuiiity lofbonalioiDi Oftiitff 

3 ^^1"" ^^? Bd nct rt io n Support Cgnftr 

5 IV>piilar Materials Center 

6 Prescbooter's Door to Learning 

7 RefeRDoe libnny 

8 Research Center 

9 Other (please describe) 



PART IV. Backgroinid Infomatioii. lUs final section requests several items of 
infonnfltifm about you and your Hhraiy. 



25. Is your libimy an hstitutional member of any of the following as!^^ 

American libraiyAasodatian 1 No 2 Yes 

Public UbraiyAnociation 1 No 2 Yes 

Your State UbraiyAflsodatioa 1 No 2 Yes 



26. Is your Ubiary a niember of a regional system or libFBiynet\»Qik11iat provider 
conHniiing edocation oppoirtiuiitles to tti membos? 

1 No 2 Yes 
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if.r 

27. Whttiitfie total ixjpulatkn served by ycnirfib^ 

28. Fdrhowmaiiy yean have you been Ibis fibrary'sc^ 

1 Syeanorless 

2 4-6yean 

3 7-9 yean 

4 10-12yean 

5 13-15 yean 

6 over 15 yean 

29. WMcfa ONE Gf the followiiig best describes your eduarii^ 

1 high school (fiploma 

2 some college 

3 bachdcir's degree 

4 MLS 

5 niaBtex's degree, but not in iibni]y.idieaoe 

6 MLS, plus an additfonal master's or specialist degree 

7 other (please specify) 



30. Howmany Ubraxy conferences, wofiahops, assodation meetfaigs, etc. have you 
attended in tiie past 12 montiis? 

(estimate if necessaiy) 
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31. How sumylibi^assodatioaconmiittees have you ser^ 
tlireeycBiB? 

(BsrinwtB tf neoessary ) 



32. Whidioflliefolbwinginxfesgdanalj^ 
(Fkase drde ai auuiy ai apply.) 

1 mffaryJwmai 

2 Public lihrariea 

4 M^hcnlihraiyBiillefei 



7 our state Ubtaiy assodatkni's publicatioas 

8 othen (please specify) 



Thank yo g yqy m odi for yotti coGperBticmincQoqpletiiigthis questkiDaaiie.Ple^ 
endoBed, stauiped envelope to: 

VemaLPungitore 
bidiana Ujilveiiity' 

School of library aid JnfannadaiiSdence 
Bkxxningtaa, Indiana 47405 



33. Youttt invited to use the qjaoebdow or the leve^ 
oomnienlB. 
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APPEMDIX Ci LIBRARY DIRECTOR FOLLOW-UP LETTER 




INDIANA UNIVERSITY 



SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 
Bloomin^ton, Indiana 47405 
(812) «j5-2018 (Administration) 
(812) 855-5113 (Faculty) 



August 3, 1989 

Dear Public Llbraiy Director: 

BKlajed is a duplicate cqjy of a questioimaire that we sent to your lihraiy several wwks ago. To 
date we have not received your response. »6 

S!?!?^^?^??*? ??? o{a nationwide study of smafl and medium-sized public libraries that is 

The study concenis the extent to which 
ScLto^iSSL ^ planning and role setting piocejB developed by the 

f ^J'*^'*^^^^^ ^^cs arc anaware of the PLA planning 

to^^i^^'iSf^fSS^f "^A ?yQ"<»^^t^J^theqnestionnairewhen 
to you because you felt it did not apply to your fibrazy , I hope you wiU reconsider. 

yfJi/^^JS^^}^?^ toying it is to be asked to take time out of a very 

^.2Si* f«^8^y urelcvant queslioraiaire. I wouki not be making this request a 
second time if your library's participation in the survey were not absolutely essenti^ 

f * ^y^^ ^^P^^^"" Mbraries in your state tiiat were randomly selected in 
^^^^ * compoflte^te-by;state picture of the impact, if any. that the PLA plamiing 

^^!^r^f 'S'^u^'P'^ your conqjleting tiie questionnaire and muming it at your earUest 

^ mijlacedtiie stamped, sdf-addrcssed envelope that^^ induded in the 
eariier mailing, please return tiie questionnaire to 

Vema L Pungitore 
Indiana University 

Sdiool of Uivary and Information Science 
Bloomington, IN 47405 

Thank yoii for your courtesy. 
Sincerely, 



VemaLPungitorc 
Prqject Director 
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